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HEARD IN THE GATES 


of various kinds concerning the first issue of the SHANE 

QuaRTERLy and this type of mail is still coming in. We shall 
expect to devote a considerable section of our next issue to the publica- 
tion of selections from this correspondence covering a large part of the 
civilized world. 

The death of Daniel Sommer in February, 1940, was an event of 
major importance in the history of the Disciples of Christ. We have 
therefore devoted a considerable section of this issue to some account 
of Mr. Sommer’s extraordinary life. As noted elsewhere, he was over 
ninety when he died. We are publishing certain characteristic selec- 
tions from his writings and from the journal with which his life was 
so long associated. Mr. Sommer was a very remarkable character and 
we are sure that our readers will be interested in the brief picture of 
his life and work presented in the Quarterly. 

As one of our leading articles this quarter, we are presenting the 
first editorial in the old American Christian Review which began its 
career over eighty years ago under the editorship of Benjamin Franklin. 
Mr. Franklin’s remarkable personality comes out admirably in this 
editorial which should be read by all students of American history. 
The prophecy of permanence contained in this article has been more 
than fulfilled. The American Christian Review is the oldest con- 
tinuous journal in its communion, and one of the oldest in America. 
The complete files of this ancient publication were purchased from 
Mr. Sommer, shortly before his death, by the Christian Foundation 
and were placed in the library of the Butler College of Religion. So 
far as known, this is the only file of this noteworthy publication which 
approaches any degree of completeness. The citations from The 
American Christian Review and the Octographic Review, contained 
in this issue of SHANE, are taken from the archives to which we have 
just referred. 

The inauguration of Dr. Daniel Sommer Robinson, as President 
of Butler University on Founders’ Day, 1940, was a notable event in 
the history of the institution. Dr. Robinson’s brief inaugural address 
and the more extended message of Dr. Raphael Harwood Miller, 
minister of the National City Christian Church, are published in this 
issue of the QUARTERLY. Those who receive the magazine will wish 
to preserve these historical messages for future reference. 


W. HAVE received a number of letters and communications 
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Dr. T. W. Nakarai, who contributes an article to this issue of the 
QUARTERLY, is the head of the Semitics Department in Butler Uni- 
versity and the School of Religion. He was brought to this country 
by President Charles T. Paul of the old College of Missions, and took 
his Master of Arts Degree in Butler University some fifteen years ago. 
He then went to the University of Michigan and to the University 
of Chicago for graduate study, receiving his doctorate in Philosophy 
from the former school. Later he became Professor of Semitics in 
Butler University, the position which he holds at the present time. 
Dr. Nakarai is regarded as one of the leading scholars in his field, and 
is a frequent contributor to religious and scientific journals. 

The Gifford Lectures of Karl Barth have been the subject of much 
criticism and review since they were published last year. The propriety 
of Barth’s delivering them, in view of the conditions laid down for the 
lectureship by Lord Gifford’s will, has been much argued pro and con. 
Dr. Holmes’ review of the book in this issue of the QUARTERLY will be 
followed with more than usual interest by our readers on account of the 
circumstances to which we have just referred. 

The second installment of Kurt von Tell’s poem, “Christmas,” 
appears in this issue. The delicate but keen irony which pervades the 
production will give it interest to all who are sufficiently familiar with 
the German to enjoy it. Those who have but limited knowledge of 
the language of Schiller and Goethe will find this realistic narration 
exceedingly helpful in renewing their acquaintance with the original 
tongue. 

The brief letter from Madame Chiang Kai-shek tells more graphi- 
cally than a large volume, the inwardness of the struggle for freedom 
and democracy now being waged by the Chinese people, not against the 
people of Japan, but against the Japanese War Lords who have reverted 
to primitive conceptions of invasion and conquest in an age when such 
motives should be completely non-existent. Madame-Chiang Kai-shek 
was a class mate of one of our students at Butler, and it was through 
this contact that we were able to secure the very interesting and appeal- 
ing communication which we are sure will be read with sympathy and 
understanding by the clientele of THE SHANE QUARTERLY. 
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WE SHALL CONTINUE RESISTING 


Headquarters of the Generalissimo 


Chungking, Szechuan, 
China 


24 January 1940 


Dear Dean Kershner, 


It is regrettable that I am unable to comply with your request to 
become a staff contributor to the Shane Quarterly, and permit my 
name to be included on the list of editorial contributors from abroad. 

Every moment of my time is fully taken up as it is, and I have 
have had to decline many offers for articles on China. 


I fully appreciate the opportunity that would be afforded me to 
expound China’s cause, and | know what we miss by my inability to 
take advantage of the kind offer you have made me in your letter of 
November 8 last. Will you kindly accept my thanks for putting the 
proposal before me, and my regrets that I am compelled by circum- 
stances to decline it? Our resistance has been going on for over two- 
and-a-half years now and it imposes a great toll on our strength. But 
we shall continue resisting. 


Very sincerely, 
Maytinc SoonGc CHIANG 


(MADAME CHIANG KalI-sHuEK) 











THE WORLD IN MINIATURE 


The fourteen most significant events which occurred in world affairs 
from December 1, 1939, to March 1, 1940. 


1. THe Finns DEFEND THEMSELVES 


ITH that cynical indifference to any sort of moral decency 

which characterizes the modern totalitarian state, Russia at- 

tacked Finland in early December of 1939, without even the 
pretense of declaring war. Japan had done the same thing in China 
and Italy in Spain, but some people had held to the idea that Commun- 
ism as embodied in the Russian state, possessed at least a shred of 
morality in the old sense of the word. Lenin while living, and Litvin- 
off during still later years, helped to bolster this impression by boldly 
attacking the actions of Japan, Italy and Germany. Litvinoff espe- 
cially, came to be known as the champion of international morality 
in the League of Nations and other diplomatic convocations. The 
attack upon Finland gave the lie to all such impressions and stamped 
Joseph Stalin as the incarnation of ruthless criminality. The Finns, 
contrary to all expectations, put up a stubborn defense, although out- 
numbered in the proportion of about seventy to one. Throughout 
December, January and February they fought with a dauntless heroism, 
which excited the admiration of the world. The tremendous Russian 
superiority in the air caused much damage to non-combatants, but was 
apparently less destructive than anticipated. The Russian soldiers 
fought with their usual courage, but appear to have been rather poorly 
equipped and very inadequately officered and trained. The once 
glorious Red Army which under Trotsky defeated Denikine, Kolchak 
and Wrangell on as many different fronts had apparently gone to 
pieces as the result of the suicidal ‘‘purges” of Stalin. If the enemies 
of Communism had possessed complete control of Russia, they could 
not have done more to advance their own philosophy than has been 
done by the successor of Lenin who has become, more than anything 
else, the full-blooded reincarnation of Ivan the Terrible. 


2. THE SUICIDE OF THE GRAF SPEE 


When the war broke out the German fleet consisted of a few 
“pocket battleships,” as they were styled, and a considerable flock of 
submarines. The battleships, which were of a new type of construc- 
tion designed to combine speed and attacking power, were unable to 
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do much damage because the superior force of the British navy was 
on the lookout for them constantly and their commanders knew that 
once they could be located by the enemy, there would be nothing left 
for them but suicide or destruction. One of these raiders, the Graf 
Spee, was overtaken outside of Buenos Aires and was seriously crip- 
pled in a running fight with representatives of the English fleet. 
After exhausting the time limit permitted by international law for 
making repairs in a neutral port, the German battleship faced the 
alternative of going down with her crew in a straight fight against 
overwhelming odds, or of committing suicide by blowing up the ship 
without permitting the enemy either to capture or to sink her. Acting 
in accordance with instructions received from Berlin, the captain of 
the Graf Spee, contrary to his own desire and feelings, blew up the 
vessel after sending the crew ashore where its members were speedily 
interned as prisoners of war. The captain himself later put an end 
to his own life after writing a number of farewell communications 
which have not been made public. The loss of the Graf Spee was a 
serious blow to German prestige and was easily the most important 
Allied victory of the war thus far either on land or on sea. The other 
German pocket battleships, the Deutschland and the Admiral Scheer, 
were reported sighted at different times after the destruction of their 
sister vessel, but up to the time of writing have managed to escape 
destruction. Thus far German submarines and airplanes, along with 
various mine laying devices, have proved the only effective means of 
warfare at sea available for the present use of Herr Hitler and his 
allies. 


3. Is THERE TO BE A NEw MunIcH? 


During the holidays President Roosevelt attracted a great deal 
of attention by naming Mr. Myron C. Taylor as his special ambas- 
sador to the Vatican, on a peace mission the exact nature and aims of 
which were never made clear to the public. Prior to the loss of 
temporal power, the United States had diplomatic representation at the 
Vatican which was recognized as a political entity, as well as the 
headquarters of the Roman Catholic Church. With the loss of tem- 
poral power, the American embassy was recalled and no such repre- 
sentation has been accorded the Roman Catholic hierarchy down to 
the present time. The Concordat with Mussolini gave the pope a re- 
newed semblance of political power. It may be questioned, however, 
whether Pius XII is, in reality, a temporal sovereign at the present 
time. Under American practice if the pope is really such a sovereign, 
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an exchange of ambassadors might be negotiated between the States 
of the Church and the United States. Such an arrangement, how- 
ever, would require the approval of Congress before it could be 
carried through. Of course, the constitutional separation of church 
and state which prevails in the United States makes it impossible for 
the American government to send an ambassador to any church, no 
matter of what faith or order. The Taylor appointment masqueraded 
by perfectly meaningless gestures to American Protestants and Jews, 
appears to have something more behind it than the mere matter of 
throwing a sop to the pope. The growing aggressiveness of Russia 
has led many people in this country to believe that Mr. Taylor is to 
try to work out through the skillful diplomacy of the former Cardinal 
Pacelli, a new Munich which may arm the West against the Red 
Terror from Moscow. Should such a program be in the offing, it 
is obvious that it would be carefully concealed until the arrival of the 
proper moment for making it known to the world. 


4. THE SCARE IN THE Low CouNTRIES 


Throughout December and a good part of January, the people of 
the Low countries were kept in constant commotion by reason of re- 
ports that Hitler was massing large forces on the German border 
which were to be used in a surprise attack on the Allies in order to turn 
the Maginot line. The constant repetition of these reports caused much 
annoyance and expense not only to the governments of Holland and 
Belgium, but also to those of England and France. It became ap- 
parent after some weeks that giving out information of this kind was a 
detail of the German propagandist strategy, designed in part to cause 
additional expense to their enemies, and doubtless also in part to de- 
ceive them by false rumors into the adoption of a fallacious security 
program which may make it easier for the Germans to break through 
when they actually make the attempt. The old story about the boy 
who cried “Wolf, Wolf!” once too often, may not be as familiar to 
French and German service men as it is to the average American, but 
the moral of it is no doubt just as clear. Herr Goebbels may gain 
something by this sort of publicity, but it is quite certain that it will 
act as a boomerang, in the end. For one thing, it irritates the Dutch 
and Belgians and the Germans have nothing to gain by the develop- 
ment of such an attitude in the Low countries. On the other hand, 
the Allies are not likely to relax any of their defense preparations by 
reason of German propaganda stories of any kind whatsoever. It 
has become increasingly clear since September that all of the Nazi 
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talk about a “lightning war’’ is mere piffle, so far as the western front 
is concerned. Germany believes in using “lightning” processes where 
the Reich has all the advantage, as was the situation in Austria, in 
Czechoslovakia and in Poland, but when it comes down to a real war 
where the odds are more nearly even, Herr Hitler keeps all of his 
“lightning” stored on the defense side of the West Wall. Probably 
he still hopes for good luck and another Munich. 


5. THe Hore-Be.isuHa INCIDENT 


The world was astonished one day early in 1940, when announce- 
ment was made of the resignation of Mr. Hore Belisha, the head of 
the English war ministry in Mr. Chamberlain’s cabinet. No adequate 
reason was given for the withdrawal of Mr. Hore-Belisha at the time 
when the news was promulgated, nor was any given later in Parliament 
when the matter was brought up for discussion. The strict war 
censorship and the general public exigency were no doubt responsible 
for the lack of information. The dangerous thing about the avoid- 
ance of complete frankness in such matters, is the fact that people 
will inevitably supply by imagination what is lacking in factual basis. 
Here in America, for example, all sorts of rumors have been widely 
current concerning the real inwardness of the Hore-Belisha incident. 
It is said by some the dismissal represents the capitulation to anti- 
Semitism, since the minister demoted was a Jew, and that in this way 
the road is to be smoothed for a concordat with Adolf Hitler, who also 
does not like Jews. There are even reports that the new Munich to 
which reference has been made on another page, was endangered by 
the former war minister and that hence he was supplanted by some 
one who might prove more tractable in a moment of crisis. Doubt- 
less most of these stories, perhaps all of them, are fantastic and im- 
possible, but the mere fact that they have been given public expression 
shows how unwise it is to keep the whole truth away from the people. 
Mr. Chamberlain doubtless had his reasons for getting rid of Mr. 
Hore-Belisha. As an employer in the business world, he might have 
dismissed him without furnishing any explanation of his action. As 
prime minister of a great nation, he occupies an entirely different posi- 
tion. If people misjudge him and misinterpret his motives and actions, 
in this particular case at any rate, he has only himself to blame. Any 
change of leadership during war times ought to be made only upon 
the best reasons and the morale of a democracy is stimulated rather 
than retarded by making these reasons known. 
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6. British DoMINIONS WITNESS CONFLICTS 


The British Dominions, on the whole, have supported the war 
against totalitarianism with extraordinary enthusiasm and vigor. Dur- 
ing the early part of 1940 in three of these geographical divisions, 
opposition to the war flared up in rather surprising fashion. In India, 
Mr. Gandhi again served notice upon the government that he would 
demand immediate dominion status for his people without waiting 
until the close of the war as the British officials desired. The dis- 
agreement between the Hindus and Mohammedans made the Gandhi 
proposal less formidable than would otherwise have been the case, 
but even so the situation was not at all satisfactory from the English 
standpoint. In South Africa the German sympathizing General Hert- 
zog attacked the government led by General Jan Smuts for its entry 
into the war and suggested that South Africa should have nothing 
more to do with the conflict. General Smuts appeared to have a clear 
majority over the opposition at the time of this writing, but the mere 
fact that the entrance of the country into the war should be chal- 
lenged by any considerable number of electors, constituted another 
headache for the British managers. Over in America, opposition to 
the war also flared up in the Dominion of Canada in rather unexpected 
fashion. The Dominion government prdceeded to lay its case before 
the people at a general election scheduled to take place at or near the 
time this publication goes to press. The usual opinion in the United 
States appears to be that the war policy of the government will be 
sustained by a substantial majority when the election is held; but here 
once more the mere fact that opposition has taken public expression is 
a somewhat disturbing reflection. One cannot help recalling the extra- 
ordinary efficiency of General Goebbels’ propagandist machine and 
wondering whether it may not have had some hand in stirring up 
these troubles in democratic countries. It might not even be surpris- 
ing to learn that the Irish Republican army gets its orders from Berlin 
rather than from Dublin or Cork. 


7. CuiIna Ficuts Back 


With the alliance of Hitler and Stalin, both China and Japan 
have been placed in a somewhat bewildering position. The: Japanese, 
as indicated in our last issue, were dumbfounded by the combination 
of National Socialism with Communism and hardly knew how to 
adjust themselves to the new situation. The Chinese, on the other 
hand, were equally uncertain whether they could count on any more 
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supplies from a nation which had apparently gone over to the Rome- 
Berlin axis. Meanwhile, late in January, 1940, the United States trade 
agreement with Japan came to an end, and that nation saw itself 
likely to become increasingly involved in difficulties with its neighbor 
across the Pacific. Opposition to the sale of munitions and especially 
of scrap iron for the manufacture of shells, reached new heights in 
the United States during the early months of 1940. Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson, who as Secretary of State for President Hoover had vigor- 
ously opposed the Japanese invasion of Manchuria, took the lead in 
the anti-Japanese movement, and strong pressure was being brought 
upon Congress not only to refuse to make any trade treaty but to pass 
a national embargo act against Japan. Provisions for a further loan to 
China were also pretty sure to pass the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives before April. Encouraged by these and other world de- 
velopments, the Chinese renewed their offensive during the winter 
and while information at the present time concerning the exact situa- 
tion is decidedly meager, it appears clear that the Japanese are in 
serious danger of losing the war. The utter folly of undertaking a 
predatory conquest of this kind in the Twentieth Century is sure to 
become apparent sooner or later. We are bad enough, Heaven knows, 
but we have made a few steps forward since the days of Genghis 
Khan. The Japanese war lords are likely to discover that they made 
a capital blunder when they initiated the present “incident” in China. 


8. THe BALKAN CONFERENCE 


The attempt to reach some sort of understanding or alliance which 
might protect them from the dangers of the contemporary war led 
the Balkan powers, early in 1940, to hold a conference which attracted 
world wide attention. The belligerent powers were, of course, non- 
officially represented and about all that the harrassed neutrals could 
accomplish was to agree to do nothing. Roumania was the center of 
the conference because of her key importance, both to the Allies and 
to Hitler and Stalin. The latter, of course, wants Bessarabia and 
Germany must have Roumanian oil to keep going. On the other hand, 
the Roumanian oil wells, according to general reports, are largely 
owned and operated by British capital and therefore would have to 
be commandeered in order to force their products into Germany. 
Hungary has grievances on account of the last war and the Jugo- 
Slavs have a minority problem which is certainly quite as serious as 
the one of which Hitler took advantage when he dismembered Czecho- 
slovakia. Perhaps most determinative of all in the tangled maze of 
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diplomatic factors which were present at the conference, was the fine 
Italian hand of Benito Mussolini. Italy has obviously vital interests 
in the Balkans and cannot afford to have them bartered away through 
her own neglect or indifference. While still adhering, when this is 
written, to the Rome-Berlin axis, Italy is recognized by everybody as 
playing strictly its own game and as quite sure to follow any course 
which may appear to be in the national interest. Sir Thomas More 
observed long ago that nations keep treaties and preserve alliances 
only so long as they are considered to be advantageous. This being 
true, Sir Thomas concluded that wise nations will have nothing to do 
with them, since they possess no substantial utility. 


g. Mr. CHuRCHILL Fires a Dup 


Mr. Winston Churchill is recognized as perhaps the most dynamic 
mind which is now directing the fortunes of the Allied cause. His 
eloquence, energy and experience make him especially valuable at this 
juncture. With the exception of Mr. Anthony Eden, he is undoubtedly 
the most popular Englishman in public affairs with the bulk of United 
States citizens. On this account, Mr. Churchill’s outspoken invitation 
to the neutrals to join the Allied cause was heard over the radio with 
a good deal of amazement in this country, as elsewhere, in spite of the 
fact that perhaps most of those who listened in were in sympathy with 
the speaker’s point of view. It sounded like good sense but poor diplo- 
macy. This is, in fact, what it turned out to be. The neutrals 
promptly rejected, one and all, the invitation to enter the war and ex- 
pressed themselves in no uncertain tones. The British government 
was compelled unofficially at teast, mildly to disavow Mr. Churchill's 
invitation. That the situation of the neutrals is exceedingly precarious, 
no one can doubt. They are threatened on every side, their commerce 
is disrupted, and they are constantly on the edge of active participation 
in the war. Nevertheless, most of them, with the object lesson of Po- 
land before their eyes, prefer to take the chance of peace, hazardous as 
it is, rather than to follow Mr. Churchill’s advice, and sacrifice them- 
selves for the sake of shortening the war. German and Russian 
methods of dealing with conquered peoples are such as to induce care- 
ful thought on the part of a hopelessly inferior antagonist. During 
the war of 1914 to 18, the neutrals managed to get along fairly well, 
but conditions are very different in the present struggle. It is safe 
to say that citizens of Sweden, Norway, Holland and Belgium have 
been put to more inconvenience, anxiety and loss, than has been true 
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of the inhabitants of England, France or Germany. This is proving 
to be a bad war for neutrals! 


10. THE DEATH OF SENATOR BoRAH 


Senator William Edgar Borah of Idaho, was usually regarded as 
the most spectacular figure in the upper House of Congress. When 
he spoke, the galleries were filled, and no one who heard him ever 
came away disappointed with his eloquence. Aside from his remarkable 
gifts as a public speaker, he was looked upon as one of the most con- 
scientious and independent statesmen who has figured in American 
history. Borah played a lone hand almost always and was never com- 
fortable except when he was in the minority. He was one of the 
original progressives in the Republican party and did not hesitate to 
bolt party dictation in the Senate when he felt like it. When the time 
came around for a national election, however, he was usually found 
voting the straight ticket. He was a strong defender of the constitu- 
tion and of the personal liberties of individuals. As chairman of the 
Foreign Relations committee in the Senate, he wielded great influence 
upon the international situation and, in our judgment, was usually 
mistaken in the policies which he advocated. Borah was a pronounced 
isolationist and was an influential factor in keeping the United States 
out of the League of Nations and the World Court. His reasons for 
opposition to our entrance upon the field of world politics appear al- 
together inconclusive and erroneous in the light of what is going on to- 
day, both in Europe and in Asia. Senator Borah honestly wanted 
peace and he also was sincerely devoted to what he believed to be the 
best interests of the American people. He dwelt overmuch in his 
thinking upon the opinions of the fathers, Washington, Jefferson and 
Madison, not realizing that these great men lived in an entirely dif- 
ferent age from the one in which we find ourselves today. If these 
ancient worthies could come back to life, we are convinced that they 
would give quite different advice to our citizens today in the light of 
the changed circumstances with which they would have to deal. 


11. THE CHRISTIAN FRONT CONSPIRACY 


The announcement of the Chief of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, of the uncovering of a sensational plot 
to overturn the American Government and to assassinate certain mem- 
bers of Congress as a part of the program, caused a good deal of ex- 
citement in the United States early in 1940. Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, the Radio Priest of Royal Oak, Michigan, was involved in 
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the situation and after apparently disclaiming any connection with the 
Christian Front, later came to the defense of the seventeen men who 
were arrested, and thus indicated his sympathy with the Christian 
Front movement. Congressman Martin Dies of the Dies Investigat- 
ing Committee, also participated in programs associated with Front 
activities, although his association was not as direct as was that of 
Coughlin. The charges made against the prisoners who were held in 
bail, which reached the sum of five figures, appeared fantastic to 
many American citizens who could not understand how even a bunch 
of crackpots could seriously plan to overthrow the United States gov- 
ernment with a few out of date rifles and a small supply of ammuni- 
tion. Mr. Hoover and his assistants pointed out that modern revolu- 
tions sometimes start in very small beginnings which, under certain 
circumstances, as for example with Hitler in Germany, may achieve 
the most unexpected results. The right of free speech in America is 
so jealously preserved that both Nazi and Communist propagandists 
have frankly abused it in order to further their own ends and to plot 
the destruction of democracy. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has no intention, we are informed, of curtailing the fullest rights 
guaranteed individual citizens by the American Constitution, but it 
does not propose to have these very rights endangered by permittitg 
foreign agitators to attempt to destroy our democracy by armed upris- 
ings in our very midst. The significance of the Fascist intrigues in 
the United States will doubtless come out when the men who have been 
arrested are brought to trial. 


12. Tue Empassy or SUMNER WELLS 


Late in February of 1940, Mr. Sumner Wells, the under-secretary 
of State of the United States, arrived in Italy to engage in a series 
of so-called “peace conversations” with Signore Mussolini, Herr 
Hitler, Monsieur Daladier, and Mr. Chamberlain. ° The purpose for 
which the Wells mission was created and the circumstances which !ed 
to its origination, were carefully guarded state secrets which caused 
an immense amount of speculation on both sides of the Atlantic. In 
America, Mr. Wells was remembered as the man who was commonly 
regarded as having influenced President Roosevelt to send his tele- 
grams to Herr Hitler and to the Pope at the time of the ill-starred 
Munich agreement of 1938. This fact led many Americans to view 
with suspicion any effort toward world adjustment which was to be 
engineered by a proponent of the first peace of Munich. From the 
standpoint of permanent peace, any attempt at compromise with Hit- 
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ler or Stalin would be moving backward rather than forward. The 
experience of Munich, the Munich of 1938, proved that the German 
Chancellor would promise anything to gain his immediate ends, and 
quite as promptly disavow his promises when it no longer suited his 
purpose to keep his word. Stalin’s diplomacy, after the fall of Litvin- 
off, has been molded after the same pattern. Obviously, there is no 
such thing as negotiating with people who will not keep their word, 
and whose sworn promises amount to nothing. In the face of these 
facts, any kind of negotiations which Mr. Wells may carry on, can 
come to nothing so far as a just and lasting peace is concerned. It is 
true that the American envoy may secure a great deal of valuable in- 
formation, which may prove helpful to the government of the United 
States when the war has been brought te a final conclusion. Aside 
from this data-collecting function we can see no significant purpose 
in the junta of Mr. Wells. 


13. Soviets DENT THE MANNERHEIM LINE 


After three months of the most violent and costly fighting, late 
in February the Red Army of Joseph Stalin had just begun to dent 
the Mannerheim line of defense which protected Finland against her 
gigantic neighbor. Outnumbered according to the general estimate 
about seventy to one, the Finns held their enemies at bay since the 
beginning of December, 1939, thus establishing one of the most heroic 
records in the history of the world. It does not detract in the slightest 
from the bravery of the Finns that the showing of the Russian Army 
was far less impressive than had been anticipated both in Europe and 
in America. The wholesale massacre of Communist officers who had 
functioned under Trotsky’s victorious Red Army, as a result of the 
insane jealousy and rage of Stalin, bore bitter fruit on the bare and 
frozen terrain of Finland. Notwithstanding the incompetency of the 
Russian leaders, who were left to do the will of the despot, the sheer 
force of numbers enabled the Muscovites to make at least a considerable 
dent on the Mannerheim Line during the closing weeks of February, 
1940. The Finns fought desperately every inch of the way, but lack- 
ing reserves to replace their worn out battalions, they were unable to 
keep back the Russian hord > at every point of the line. The im- 
mense superiority of Russia in the air, in spite of the obvious low 
quality of the Soviet airplanes, caused great annoyance and loss to 
Finnish non-combatants behind the lines. The democracies, both in 
urope and America, paid lip service to Finland but aside from rais- 
ing funds for war relief, not very much tangible support was given to 
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the Helsinki government. Rumors were flying thick and fast at the 
close of February to the effect that the allies would enter the war 
against Russia but at the close of the month nothing official to this 
effect was made known to the world. 


14. THE British MoBILIZATION IN EcyptT AND SyrRIA 


The announcement of huge mobilization projects in Egypt, Syria 
and other countries bordering on the Mediterranean by the Allied 
high command, was broadcast to the world during February, 1940. 
Many thousands of volunteers from Australia and New Zealand were 
included in these mobilization programs which involved, we are told, 
more than half a million regular soldiers. The proximity of Russia 
to the oil wells in Iran no doubt helped to explain these maneuvers 
which were given additional emphasis by the announcement of the 
Turkish government late in February, that no representatives of its 
fleet should be permitted to sail outside of domestic waters for an 
indefinite period, and the further semi-official announcement in Italy 
that I1 Duce would consider it necessary for Italy to take up arms if 
any of the Balkan states should become involved in the war.’ This 
veiled threat was generally interpreted as paving the way for a declara- 
tion of Italian solidarity with the Allies since only Germany or Russia 
could presumably initiate a war in the Balkans. The Turkish govern- 
ment which at first appeared to lean toward Russia and later to as- 
sume an attitude of neutrality during the early months of 1940, as- 
sumed a definite pro-Ally policy which was perhaps the most en- 
couraging feature in the prevailing situation for the English and 
French democracies. The Russian behavior appeared to indicate quite 
clearly that Joseph Stalin was determined to follow in the pathway of 
Peter the Great, Napoleon, and perhaps still more noticeably, of Ivan 
the Terrible. Insane with power, jealousy and egotism, this peasant 
brigand was obviously motivated by no allegiance to Communistic or 
any other abstract principle, but only by his own desire to make the 
greatest possible name for himself. This new megalomania of the 
dictator both simplified and complicated the situation. Adolf Hitler, 
perhaps personally less of a megalomaniac than Stalin, thought only of 
a negotiated truce which would enable him to win more victories by 
deception and by taking advantage of the desire of the Allies for peace. 


*Both of these press dispatches have been denied from later official sources. 
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THE FUNCTION OF A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 
By 
DANIEL S. ROBINSON 


OUBTLESS there are as many different conceptions of the 
functions of the presidency of a university as there are univer- 
sity presidents. It would be as impossible to discuss them all 

today as it would be to select those that are most worthy of considera- 
tion. Moreover, we have to take account of the fact that profound 
changes in our society are forcing us to form a new conception of the 
function of a university president. What is the new interpretation of 
the function of this high office which is now emerging? 

The pre-depression conception of a university emphasized the in- 
dependence of the separate schools and departments to the point of 
making the university as a whole a loose federation with no particular 
purpose or objective of its own. It was thought that when each de- 
partment and school did its work well the institution as a whole would 
prosper. While this conception of a university was in vogue the presi- 
dent was looked upon as a master coordinator whose chief function 
was to keep the separate departments staffed and financed. It was 
assumed that the various deans and heads of departments would in- 
itiate and carry out all of the purely educational policies. Such a 
conception of a university makes the president merely a head man 
whose business is to keep peace among a number of able leaders, each 
of whom is lord of all he surveys within his own restricted field. 

There is truth in this interpretation of the function of a university 
president. No man can take personal command of all there is to do 
around a university. No president can be an expert or an authority in 
all fields of human knowledge. Nor can he presume to dictate every 
detail of policy within every department and school. In any high ad- 
ministrative position some authority must be delegated. A great deal 
of the best work that is done in any university is the result of the patient 
labors of individual instructors who stick persistently to their tasks day 
in and day out, and who remain relatively unperturbed by the storms 
that rock the president’s office. Nevertheless, this old system of uni- 
versity organization, which has been referred to as “coordinated de- 
centralization,” is outmoded. It is not the main function of a univer- 
sity president to be a master coordinator. 

Under the changed social conditions with which we are confronted 
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in these depression years a university must be integrated into a unified 
whole, if it is to grow and prosper. For that is the only way in 
which it can truly serve the needs of the students who seek a 
training that will equip them for places of leadership in the institutions 
which make up the social order at large. The system of coordinated de- 
centralization has broken down at the vital point. It is not meeting the 
actual needs of youth. It must be replaced by a system of “integrated 
unification.”” A loose federation of departments and schools must give 
way to a strongly integrated union of all the various elements that enter 
into the making of a real university. 

It is the chief task of the university president of today to bring 
about such an integration. He must resist all tendencies towards de- 
centralization, and oppose every attempt of one department or school 
to grow and prosper at the expense of another. He must have such a 
sense of justice and such an appreciation of the value of a unified 
program that he will bend all of his energies in the direction of opening 
up new ways in which the separate divisions of the university can con- 
tribute to the welfare of the institution as a whole. The president 
must endeavor to create a system of internal organization within which 
every department and college will obtain benefits from the central ad- 
ministration. He must see to it that the university performs its most 
essential function which is to give young men and women the kind of 
physical, moral, intellectual and religious training that will enable them 
to serve their own and future generations, and to conserve and improve 
the social institutions which must be committed to their care. 

This is my conception of my task as president of Butler Univer- 
sity, and to this task I dedicate whatever native ability and acquired 
skill it is my privilege to possess. I have already learned how difficult 
this task it, but, with the help of all friends of Butler and of Divine 
Providence, I hope to attain a measure of success in improving the 
University along the line of her central objective. 





FOUNDERS’ DAY ADDRESS 
By 
RAPHAEL Harwoop MI ter, D. D., LL. D. 


Butler University, February 7, 1940 


Y THESIS is “Christian education as the indispensable foun- 
dation upon which to build democratic government and a 
free society.” 

I am sure this will not be judged as inappropriate for an address 
on Founders day at Butler University. This school was established 
and has been maintained in the conviction that Christian idealism and 
Christian discipline are inseparable from true life and liberty, or in- 
deed from the pursuit of happiness. 

If the tragic situation of civilization is due to the failure of educa- 
tion, then the magnitude of that failure is the measure of the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility of the Christian School. 

John Middleton Murry, in a recent book, “The Price of Leader- 


ship,’ says “The tragedy of Europe today is that it is a Christian 
civilization that has lost the key to its own nature and the fatal defect 
of our non-religious education is that it cannot teach men where to 


look for it.” 
This nation of ours was “conceived in liberty” but its idea of 


liberty was conceived and nurtured and guided by Christianity. The 
founding fathers of the nation were also the founding fathers of its 
schools and its churches. To them the separation of religious faith 
from true education was inconceivable. It was just as inconceivable 
that Christianity could be divorced from democracy. They could 
not imagine a personality divided into the material and spiritual, the 
secular and religious, the temporal and the eternal. The acceptance of 
opposition between science and religion, which has become almost 
axiomatic in much of our modern education, would not have been ad- 
mitted by the fathers. To them, human personality was a unity, not 
a confederation; there were no subdivisions of human nature. They 
knew “in part,” but not in parts. Salvation and culture were insep- 
arable. Education was for the whole man. 

“Democracy lived in the Pilgrims like a sacred light radiating 
every sector of their personalities,” but it was a spiritual as well as 
a political and economic ultimate. They conceived that man needed 
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freedom not as an economic but as a spiritual being. There is a tend- 
ency nowadays to minimize the Christian derivation of democracy. 
But America cannot be understood without understanding the role of 
religious faith and religious idealism in its making. Separation of 
church and state does not necessarily include separation of religion and 
education. 

Stanley Jones reporting on the University Preaching Mission: 
“We hunted for hot spots on the campus. We found that war, race, eco- 
nomic injustice, sex, compulsory military training and other things 
were often mentioned as hot spots. But in the end we found that there 
was only one really hot spot, the need for moral and spiritual change. 
This generation of youth is living on the left-overs from a previous 
generation and most of it is thin, precarious and inadequate. They 
need God for themselves to give basis for personal living, for social 
change, for morality and for a meaning of their universe. And if 
the Christian movement cannot produce this miracle of changed life, 
then psychiatry will have to attempt it.” 

Religious neutrality, which has become a fetish in educational 
circles, would have been anathema to the founders of education for 
democracy. The teaching of Christianity, which today is excluded 
from education in the name of liberty, was to our fathers considered 
the very lifeblood of freedom. The malaise that lays its moral im- 
potence upon civilization is due to the corrupting of that life stream. 

To quote Middleton Murry again, “the spiritual struggle which 
is now being waged in Europe is a life and death struggle of the 
Christian idea as a vital principle of civilization.” 

In such a world as ours, there can be no isolationists in that 
struggle. The recovery of civilization to liberty, justice and goodwill 
can be only by a revival of personal Christian faith, the informing of 
education by the spirit of Christ, and the recognition by democracy 
that it can live “only so far as it strives to be Christian, both in inten- 
tion and practice. 

The very essence, both of Christianity and democracy, is a sense 
of social responsibility. The inspired pronouncement of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, that man is endowed by his Creator with “cer- 
tain inalienable rights” is no truer than the dogma of the Divine Right 
of Kings, if “rights” are interpreted to mean privileges and advan- 
tages without corresponding duties and obligations. 

The royal principle of noblesse oblige is not to be abrogated when 
men enjoy the benefits of self-government and self-realization. We 
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are startled to be reminded by L. P. Jacks that “the right of respon- 
sibility is the outstanding right of the citizen.” That may not be 
familiar language in modern state papers, but it is familiar language in 
the teachings of Christianity. It ought to be familiar in the teaching 
of the schools. 

“The right of responsibility!” That is duty raised to the highest 
order of privilege. Under that right we accept the role not only as 
beneficiaries of our American inheritance but also as trustees to guard 
and increase and transmit it. There is the coveted right to enjoy the 
unmatched blessings of this nation, but the right to maintain and de- 
fend them should be no less coveted and exercised. 

It is so in Christianity. Trusteeship is the very essence of our 
religion. It is so of education. The real trustees of our colleges are 
not alone those who control their policies and manage their resources 
but teachers and scholars and alumni are also trustees. 

Education that trains for material success and neglects to train 
for the responsibilities of success is apostate education. D. H. Law- 
rence reminds us that the “real goal of education should be not know- 
ing but doing and being.”’ 

From, “The Epic of America” :—‘That dream of a land in 
which life should be better and richer and fuller for every man, with 
opportunity for each according to his ability or achievement . . . is 
not a dream of motor cars and high wages merely but a dream of a 
social order in which each man and each woman shall be able to 
attain to the fullest stature of which they are innately capable and to 
be recognized by others for what they are, regardless of the fortuitous 
circumstances of birth or position.” —And that dream is not realizable 
without Christian education. 

There is an unfortunate distinction between an education that 
trains for social service, such as the profession of the minister, the 
doctor, the nurse, and an education which trains for occupational and 
pecuniary ends, such as for the merchant, the engineer, the farmer. 
The standard of one is the standard of humanitarian service—the 
standard of the other is the standard of wealth. 

In both classes, an education towards skills and duties and 
methods should be inspired by the sense of the right to give as well as 
to gain; to labor as well as to enjoy success; to be servant as well as 
master ; to be friend as well as employer. 


And here I want to make a distinction between duty and right. 
Duties are irksome; rights are joyous. Duties enslave; rights eman- 
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cipate. Duties crouch upon the doorstep of appeal; rights go forth 
into the highways of generosity. 

Dictators rise when men and nations surrender the right to be 
their brother’s keeper and force takes the place of love. A nation 
whose citizens are educated in the trusteeship of liberty will never 
become a nation of slaves. 

The security of America from foes within, as well as foes with- 
out, is not in its material and geographical advantages, but in a grow- 
ing sense of mutual responsibility among its citizens. A citizenship 
of freely accepted obligations is the nucleus of the Kingdom of God. 
If western civilization is not to perish in a welter of blood, then a 
new era of public and personal responsibility must soon be ushered in. 

If, as has been said, ““The most active part in the environment of 
any man consists precisely in his fellowman,”’ then the teaching of 
Jesus is fundamental to any education whose aim is development of 
personalities, rather than control of things. 

In Christian civilization we have no precedent to persuade us that 
the brotherhood of man can ever be realized without belief in the 
Fatherhood of God. 

Adolph Keller :—“State and church appear again today in their 
polarity and eternal antagonism. Here lies the great and dangerous 
tension of our times. This is the meeting ground of time and eternity. 
Two totally different worlds, of which the powerful expressions are 
church and state, are entering into a conflict today and we do not yet 
know what the issue will be.’”—This is conflict not for the separation 
but the obliteration of the church. 

“Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord.’ The alternative 
to that is the perdition of the nation whose God is the State. 

Jesus introduced a transforming idea into the whole question of 
human rights, when he laid emphasis upon the right to give, as well as 
the right to get; the right to serve, as well as the right to be served; 
the right to sacrifice, as well as the right to enjoy; the right to die, as 
well as the right to live. 

He changed the motive of the good life from duty to privilege; 
from fear of punishment for failure, to joy in accomplishment. The 
reward of noble living was to be in living nobly. 

The right He emphasized was not the right to the prize, but 
rather the right to the struggle, the race, the labor. The right to be 
good, the right to be helpful, the right to be faithful, the right to be 
honest, the right to be the sons and daughters of God. These are the 
rights Jesus would have us claim and maintain. 
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He made the mere doing of duty for the sake of its reward a 
thing unworthy of the truest life. A Christian is not one who ought 
to be Christlike but one who claims the right to be Christlike. It is 
so of the good citizen; the good business man; the good servant of 
his fellowman anywhere. 

The high deeds which blaze the upward trail across the pages of 
the record of human progress were not done under compulsion, even 
of the sense of duty, but were born out of the very nature of those 
who dared to do all that might become men. These all have claimed 
their rights, not to have and to hold, but to give and to be. The 
stability and progress of what we call Christian civilization depends, 
not upon the principle of conquest and possession, but upon the prin- 
ciple of trusteeship. There are higher “inalienable rights” for America 
than “‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’ for ourselves. 

There is the right of the “haves’’ to share with the “have nots” ; 
the right of the free to release the enslaved; the right of the happy to 
minister to the unhappy and to lift the awful burden of “man’s in- 
humanity to man.’’ The right to our share of the good things of the 
world must be balanced by the right to share them with others and 
that under no compulsion except from a sense of responsibility which 
has become a habit. . 

The Cross, the symbol of all that is noblest and most potent in 
our civilization is the symbol of sacrifice, not of sacrifice enforced, 
but of sacrifice freely offered. 

Jesus said, ‘““No one taketh my life away from me, but I lay it 
down of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it again.” Or to paraphrase it, “I have the right to lay down my 
life in the service and salvation of the world. There is no power of 
man to require it of me. There is no right of men to demand it. It 
is my right to give my life for others.” 

And that “right” has inspired the messengers of God’s love to 
men; lighted the martyrs’ fires; redeemed the wilderness and desert 
places ; carried the light of knowledge into the dark places of the earth; 
brought relief and healing to human misery and sickness; and pro- 
claimed unto those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of death 
the hope of new life. 

A young womar of my acquaintance, with the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, is preparing to gain advanced knowledge and skill in the 
school of tropical medicine at Tulane, and then to go to Congo, Africa, 
as a medical missionary. There is no sense of duty that can compel her 
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to so dedicate her talented life to the service of a neglected race. She 
claims it as her right and the highest gift God can bestow upon her. 


Recently, I was soliciting gifts for a certain worthy enterprise. 
A woman, who made a meager living by operating a Home Laundry, 
handed me an amount which I considered much beyond her ability or 
share. I remonstrated that the sum was more than she could afford 
to give and she rebuked me with her answer, “I have the right to give 
what I want to give.” And in sacrifice she claimed her rights. The 
church-supported universities and colleges of America have been built 
by such gifts, both large and small. One of the most generous givers 
I have known, gave not under pressure of appeal but from habit 
formed in a lifetime of generosity. 


The Apostles and martyrs of the ages have found in devotion 
and sacrifice not the losing of life but the finding of it. It was Emer- 
son who wrote, “There are men who rise refreshed on hearing a 
threat, men to whom a crisis which intimidates and paralyzes the 
majority comes as welcome and beloved as a bride.’’ The wealth of 
life is not in what it requires for itself but in what it confers on others. 


We speak of self-indulgence as the gratification of the lower pas- 
sions and appetites of our natures, but there is a self-indulgence of 
the higher and nobler also.. The self-indulgence of a mother’s care for 
a sick child; the self-indulgence of a father in sacrifice for his son’s 
education ; the self-indulgence of the martyr for a cause worth dying 
for; the self-indulgence of the self-forgetting servant for his fellow- 
man; the self-indulgence of the seeker for truth; the self-indulgence of 
the patient pathfinder, toward the relief of human suffering. In all 
these, self-renouncing service for others became the life-forming and 
life-directing habit. They could not do otherwise, so help them God. 
Those who had the privilege of seeing the great actor, David War- 
field, in his portrayal of Von der Decken will never ‘forget it. The 
play is an adaptation of the old legend of “The Flying Dutchman” — 
the man who could not die. He was a man of every place and every 
time. He knew all the experiences of humankind except that of death. 
Von der Decken was a sailor. He had sailed all the seven seas and had 
visited every port of every land. Loved ones, friends, companions, 
had come and gone, yet he remained a wanderer without destination or 
purpose in living. One can never forget the expression of despair that 
passed across the face of the actor when on each occasion as he was 
about to set out on a new voyage; those, who stood upon the quay 
side, wished him “‘Fair weather.’”’ And then the last scene shows his 
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little ship upon a tempestuous sea. The lightning crashes across the 
frightened sky and the thunder shakes the reeling earth. The waves 
lift their million hands and heave the boat aloft and draw it back 
again into the abyss and the terrified sailors cling to mast and bulwark ; 
some are washed over-board. At last Von der Decken stands alone 
upon the lofty deck between the tumult of sea and sky, and raising his 
hands toward the heavens that seem to deny him only death, cries out 
in words that ring their challenge at the gates of God, “I am a man, 
and I have the right to die.” 

The right to live and the right to die. These are not our doom but 
our privilege and our glory. 











THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN REVIEW 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
By the first editor, Benjamin Franklin 


EAR READER: In the good providence of our most gracious 
and merciful Heavenly Father, we are again before you in the 
capacity of an editor and desire to introduce to your acquaint- 

ance “The American Christian Review.” How this enterprise shall 
operate, what its success shall be, and how long its course, is only 
fully known to Him who sees the end from the beginning; but we 
enter the work not for a year, nor five years; nor yet as a stepping 
stone to some other position; but as a legitimate mode of operations, 
and proper field of labor, with the intention that while the Lord shall 
afford us life and strength, and the work shall prosper, under His 
divine aid and protection, it shall undeviatingly continue. In looking 
over our history for the last six years, the reader may conclude we are 
addicted to change, and that our operations are not as reliable as could 
be wished. At least an apparent ground has been given for such a 
conclusion in the several different arrangements we have passed 
through. But such is not the fact; and these changes have been 
caused by means beyond our control, and that can not be fully ex- 
plained nor understood till all the works of the children of men shall 
be fully spread out, in the last judgment. 

This work is fully under our own control, and if it does not pro- 
ceed with regularity, firmness and stability, the responsibility is owrs. 
We are laboring under no disaffection from any of our former ar- 
rangements, have no ill or unkind feeling toward any with whom we 
have been associated, nor any in the whole kingdom of God; nor 
would we, for any consideration, lay a stumbling-block in the way of 
any one. We love all who love the Lord Jesus Christ, and desire the 
friendship, fellowship and fraternal cooperation of all engaged in the 
same great cause of humanity and redemption. Nor is this work the 
rival of any work now in the field, or an “opposition line” to any 
benevolent enterprise in which brethren are engaged; but is is intended 
as a cooperant in all that is pure, peaceable and lovely. The world 
is large enough for us all, and if we will work for the Lord, we shall 
find plenty of work for us all to do, and shall all meet our proper 
reward. Not only so, but we shall all find our proper level among men, 
and in the church of God. Let us not, then, look to the past, but look 
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forward to the Author of the Christian profession, who, for the joy 
that was set down before him, endured the cross, despised the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the 
Heavens. Let us work while it is called to-day, knowing that the 
night of death soon cometh when no man can work; and let us re- 
member that divine rule of discipleship laid down by the Lord him- 
self: “By this shall all men know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love one to another.” 

Nothing is a more certain evidence that a man is wrong, that he 
is not in the favor of God, nor engaged in the Lord’s work, than the 
manifestation of vicious, malignant and revengeful feelings and 
actions. Even where we have been treated badly, this is not admis- 
sible; much less when difficulties, into which we fall from unwise 
arrangements and improper combinations, fall in our path. In all 
these things we must make great allowance for the imperfections of 
poor, fallen and perverted human nature; nor must we think that this 
weakness and imperfection is wholly on the part of others, and that 
the allowance is wholly to be made for them. We must live under a 
continual sense of our own personal weakness, imperfection and liabil- 
ity to err, and the constant and imperious necessity of watchfulness, 
rigorous scrutiny and examination in regard to our own deportment, 
that we give no occasion of offense to Jew, Gentile, or the church of 
God. 

We trust we are now in a safe, reliable and permanent business, 
and that our way will be clear for an extended system of operation; 
and, by the Divine blessing, we hope to achieve great good. We have 
passed through some transmutations, and much of the perplexities 
incident to an imperfect state, but we have found the cause of Christ 
the same, and our attachment to it only becomes more ardent as we 
become older and see more of the world, and realize more of the 
necessity of such a gracious system for the children of men. Muta- 
tion, change and uncertainty stand inscribed upon everything but the 
religion of Jesus Christ. It is founded upon a rock. “We have re- 
ceived a kingdom that cannot be moved.” When the earth shall fail; 
when the powers of heaven shall be shaken; when the Lord shall fulfil 
the words: “Yet once more, I shake not the earth only, but also 
heaven ;” the things that can not be shaken, or the things that remain 
the kingdom of Christ shall abide. The hope of the Christian is sure 
and steadfast. How important it is that we constantly feel the value 
of this hope, reaching to that within the vail, as an anchor to the soul. 

The more we see of the sectarian world, the more we become ac- 
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quainted with the Bible, and reflect upon our position as a religious body 
and upon the great principles developed by Christians since Barton W. 
Stone first began to rend the shackles of human traditions and call for 
a return to the original standard of the faith and practice of the 
children of God, the more we are confirmed in the importance of our 
mission as a religious community. We have not been called out from 
among all the jarring and warring elements of these times; from 
among all the different parties in Christendom, and united upon the 
word of the living God, upon the foundation of apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ being the chief cornerstone, to be scattered and come to 
naught in a day, a year, nor an age; nor has this great work been 
without the Divine purpose in it. His hand has been with every man 
who has attempted to maintain the purity of his cause, keep it separate 
and distinct from all that is corrupting, deteriorating, and merely hu- 
man. He will continue to be with such to the end of time, and crown 
them with eternal honors at the end. We are‘as certain that God is in 
this great work, as that the Bible contains a revelation from him; and 
all who fight against it will be found fighting against him. Those 
who become cowards and forsake this cause, as those who have done 
so before, will ruin themselves, and bring down shame upon their 
heads, that shall not only follow them to the end of their career in 
this world, but abash them in the eternal state. 

No people on this earth uccupy such a position as we. Our rule 
of faith and practice is the one given by the Lord himself, the whole 
of it, and nothing else; the truth of God, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth; the New Covenant, confirmed by the oath of God, 
the whole of it, and nothing else. This is “The perfect law of liberty;” 
the law to which all the disciples of Jesus have sworn an eternal alle- 
giance; to which they are bound by the highest and most solemn obli- 
gations that can rest upon a human being. We can not depart from 
it without a breach of the most solemn integrity and veracity. In our 
conversion, we did not merely subscribe to a class of views of men, 
but we became identified with the Redeemer of the world; placed our- 
selves under him, and, by all the honor there was in us—by all the 
integrity and veracity we possessed, we pledged ourselves to him, to 
follow him, serve him, honor him and love him forever. We pro- 
fessed to receive nothing but him and his law—to bind ourselves to 
no leader but him, and, to the extent of our ability, to adhere to him 
forever. In taking this position, we have left no room for any de- 
parture from our position without a departure from him, a departure 
from his holy, perfect and infallible law. Our profession is, therefore, 
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infallibly right, holy, just and true. If there is any failure, it must 
be in us who have made the profession and not in the profession it- 
self. We can never fail, unless we have made the profession falsely, 
hpyocritically, and pretendedly, or are false, unfaithful and untrue in 
the practice of it. The profession itself being infallibly right, if we 
were sincere when we made it, and practice it sincerely, we cannot fail 
to be right in the end. But if we fly from the true profession, desert 
it and shrink from it, after having taken it upon us, God will as cer- 
tainly forsake us as he did king Saul after he had disobeyed the com- 
mands of the Lord. 

The Bible contains the true religion, or there is none. There is 
light in the Bible to save the world, or the world is lost. Our only 
choice is between the Bible and nothing. Judaism is abolished. Mo- 
hammedanism has no claims in internal merit or external evidence. 
The fruits of all Paganism show that it is evil, and only evil, con- 
tinually. Infidelity has nothing for the world. While it would take 
Christianity from us, it has nothing to propose. It is no system—no 
doctrine—teaches nothing and defends nothing. Its only province is 
to stand and deny. It finds fault with everything, starts doubts, 
destroys confidence, fills the world with fears, and spreads an eternal 
gloom over the prospects and hopes of all nations. Reason and the 
light of nature have been tried longer and more effectually than any 
system in the world. At least four thousand years have the pagan 
nations been trying what they could do for our race without a revela- 
tion from God. In all the experiments yet made, with no guide but 
reason and the light of nature, the tendency has been downward. De- 
terioration has been the universal result without the light of the Bible. 
We, then, cling to the Bible and the religion it reveals as the only hope 
of the world. If it fails, all must fail, and all must be lost. But it 
is folly of the most stupid order to speak of the Bible failing. Its 
Author is emphatically the friend of man. Its holy lessons are all for 
our good. All who have been led by it, are thankful that they ever 
knew it. It has never deceived one or misled one. No one has ever 
lamented being led by it. The more solemn and affecting the circum- 
stances around us, and the greater the trials in which we are placed, 
the more comforting and precious are its holy consolations to the soul. 
It encourages all that is good; discourages and condemns all that is 
evil. It is our guide and comfort through the journey of life; nor 
does it fail when we are sinking in death. No one who believed it 
before, in a dying hour denies and repudiates the Bible. But many 
determined infidels have recanted and repudiated their infidelity when 
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sinking into the eternal state. That which they talked in health, that 

which dwelt upon their tongues in their mad career through life, they 
themselves condemned, in the most awful and solemn moments of 
life, and with their dying lips repudiated. How shameful and pre- 
posterous that a man should live such a life of folly and inconsistency 
as to be compelled in his dying moments to condemn all his past life, 
with all the sentiments he had cherished and inculcated, and warn all 
men against them! 

Some have expressed discouragement in this great cause, and 
have been disposed to hanker after the flesh-pots of Egypt, and look 
back to the tents of sectarianism. But this is all human weakness and 
folly. This cause will live, whether we stand or fall; whether we are 
true to it or not. But whether we live or not, depends upon our in- 
tegrity, our faithfulness and devotion to the cause, and the Author of 
it. It is the cause of God, and if any man proves recreant to it, he will 
be destroyed; for he is untrue and recreant to the Author of his ex- 
istence. Whoever falls upon this rock shall be broken; but upon 
whomsoever this rock shall fall, it shall grind him to powder. Better 
were it for a man that he had never been born, than that he should 
trifle with this mightiest and greatest of all causes. Men may leave 
one human establishment and go to another, without affecting them 
much ; but men who leave this cause, leave Christianity, the church of 
God, and the Head of the church—all such men are ruined. They 
are fallen stars, for whom nothing remains but the blackness of dark- 
ness forever. Several have tried the fearful experiment, and every one 
has found it his ruin. Men once enlightened can not depart from the 
holy commandment without working their destruction. 

We have seen the workings of this cause during the last twenty 
years and have carefully considered its history since the first effort in 
the United States, to call the attention of the people to original Christi- 
anity, as well as the rise of' Christianity in Jerusalem at the beginning. 
We have also carefully considered the means employed to oppose it, 
and impede its progress, and we are well prepared to say that it is the 
cause of God, and that it can be successfully maintained, defended, and 
extended, in defiance of all opposition. There is no cause on earth 
that can stand before it. We have no need to fear any opponents 
beneath the skies. No power this side of the throne of the Almighty 
can stay its progress. Its friends need not fear, hesitate nor falter, 
for it can never fail. No mere human party can stand before it. It 
contains the benevolence of God to a fallen race; its expansive philan- 
thropy was contained in the precious promise to Abraham: “In thee, 
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and in thy seed, all nations shall be blessed.” The same extended com- 
passion is seen in the announcement of the heavenly host at the birth 
of our Redeemer: ‘‘We bring you good news of great joy, which 
shall be to all people.’’ The same wide and expanded gracious system, 
is set forth in the first Gospel sermon: ‘The promise is unto you, and 
your children, and all them that are afar off.” The same is expressed 
in our Lord’s commission: “Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations—” 
“Go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” In 
these passages is expressed the benevolence of God, extending to the 
human race; to all mankind. It does not include merely one nation or 
order, one country or one age, but all nations, all orders, all countries, 
and all ages, from the birth of our Lord down to the end of time. 

Such is the ample system of grace, of benevolence and mercy 
provided for man by the Author of his being. Such too, must be the 
extended benevolence it must impress upon the hearts of all under its 
hallowed and gracious influence; they are not filled with a little love, 
feeling, and kindness for a little party; but they are filled with love, 
compassion and solicitude for all mankind. They love those whom 
God loved; labor to save those whom Christ came to save, and strive 
to live in union and fellowship with all who have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. They are not limited 
down to some little partisan scheme, with one, two or three ideas in 
it; but their system is the one revealed from heaven, the whole of it, 
and nothing else. Their faith is the whole of God’s revelation to man; 
they are not their own; nor is the work in which they are engaged, 
their own work: they belong to the Lord; he bought them with a price 
—his own precious blood—and the work in which they are engaged, is 
his work. It is, therefore, their duty to enlarge their hearts, widen 
their sphere of operations, and extend their horizon beyond all mere 
partizan human movements and above them, to the great, exalted, and 
extended work of the Almighty Father of heaven and earth. 

This is our legitimate sphere, dear brethren, as a great religious 
community, raised up by the providence of God. We have a mission 
from God; not to any one nation, but to all nations; not to any one 
party, but to all parties ; not to any one people, but to all people—to all 
mankind; not to convert them to our views, to our way, our faith, or 
our church, but to the one Lord, who, in his own time, will show who 
is the only potentate, the King of kings, the Lord of lords. To Him 
the world must pay homage; to Him the universe shall one day be 
subjected. Our mission is to call the world to Him—to His way and 
work. What he has said must be maintained, what he has commanded 
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must be done, what he has promised will all be fulfilled. We have 
Him in our view; his authority we reverence, his works, we admire; 
in Him and his cause, we have all confidence. Twenty years ago we 
identified our all with Him, for time and eternity. The farther we 
progress, the stronger is our confidence in the entire cause, and the 
more determined we are to persevere and maintain it to the end. 

In this cause is the hope of our present and eternal happiness ; in 
it is our only hope for our children, and the world. If the world is 
ever to be converted, this cause is to do it. Sectarianism has frittered 
off into powerless factions, and shown its utter imbecility in convert- 
ing and saving man. Every thing that has ever been tried has failed 
and shown itself wholly inadequate, but the Bible. It has stood the 
wreck of ages, and those who have stood upon it have never failed, 
and never will to the day of eternity. To maintain this great cause, 
shall be the object of this work; we have nothing else in our mind, nor 
do we intend to devote our energies to anything else. We trust we 
have in years past and gone, given evidence of devotion to this work, 
satisfactory to all who know us. We have, to the best of our ability, 
been true to the trust committed to our hands so far, and hope and 
pray that we may continue true to the Lord and his people, in what- 
ever position we may occupy. It is also our intention to make this 
magazine, to the extent of our ability, instrumental in the work of 
righteousness. Our continued prayer and anxiety is to attain the high- 
est degree of usefulness, and we now have the assurance that the Lord 
has more fully opened our way than ever before. We are cut lose 
from worldly cares, so that we can give our entire time and energies 
to reading, writing, preaching and conversation upon the things that 
pertain to the kingdom of God, and the name of Jesus Christ. Our 
health is good, and we look upon labor as the highest pleasure and 
purest happiness of this life. We can devote as many hours to reading, 
writing, and make as many pulpit efforts, in any given time, as any 
man we know. In one word, it is our meat and drink to be engaged 
in the work. 

We have confidence too, in the great Christian brotherhood, as 
an honorable band of disciples of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, 
and are thankful to the Lord for a place among them. We have con- 
fidence in the Christian ministry, and regard it, not only as a high, but 
a divine honor, to stand side by side with such men, and engage with 
them in the great struggle to rescue our country from the manacles of 
sin and death. We acknowledge that we owe eternal gratitude to God 
for raising us from obscenity and sin to stand in such a noble rank 
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and participate in the greatest and most God-like work on this earth. 
It is the highest and most noble honor to which we expect to attain, 
to be enrolled with such a brotherhood, such a ministry, and permitted 
to labor for such a cause. May we be enabled to do the cause such 
a service, as its greatness and goodness demand, as shall be satisfactory 
to its friends and well pleasing to the Father of us all. 

In entering the editorial field again, we wish the friendship, the 
fellowship and cooperation of all those great and good brethren of 
the same calling. We enter the list, not as a competitor or rival of 
any one of them, but a cooperator with them in the same great work, 
and we wish them all possible success. There is not the least danger 
of our circulating too many publications, any more than of our sending 
out too many preachers: the more preachers and papers, the better, if 
they are the right kind. Our magazine then, enters the list as the ad- 
vocate of the Bible, of Christianity, of righteousness, peace and good 
will among men. Whatever is of good report, gentle, easy to be en- 
treated, lovely and for the glory of God, in our estimation, we intend 
to maintain and defend in all meekness and kindness, with as much 
wisdom, discretion, and prudence as possible; to our brethren, we look 
for the balance. .What support, dear brethren, will you give us? We 
already have assurance from many that we shall have a long list, and 
we entertain no doubt that we shall be well: sustained; to the Lord 
and to his people we look. If we can have the approbation of Heaven 
and the concurrence of the people of God, we fear no evil. May God 
be with us, and bless our effort, with all the efforts of his true Israel, 
who are striving to do his will; may we be kept in love and harmony, 
and possess the zeal and perseverance required by the greatest and best 
of all causes; may we follow peace and holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord, and to God our blessed, most merciful and 
gracious Father, through Jesus, the Christ, our glorious Redeemer 
and Saviour, be glory and dominion, majesty and power, now and 
forevermore. Amen. 











HENRY WARD BEECHER AND ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 


*HIS issue of The Octographic also contains Daniel Sommer’s 

estimate of Henry Ward Beecher, whose life had just passed 

away in Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Sommer always had a cer- 
tain species of admiration for Beecher as this article indicates, although 
he had no sympathy whatever with his theological views. Here is 
what he says: 


A great deal has been said of the celebrated Henry Ward Beecher, 
since his death, by the secular press. Many encomiums have been 
passed upon him, and in some instances, allusions were made to the 
Tilton-Beecher scandal. But the secular press judge him, as they would 
a politician, by the amount of space he filled in public estimation. This 
may be greatness but it is not goodness. 

We remember Mr. Beecher as he appeared in Indianapolis before 
he removed to Brooklyn. He was then distinguished as the son of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher. He afterwards rose to great eminence as a pulpit 
orator, and his sermons were not only widely read but aped by aspiring 
policy mongers throughout the land. 


Mr. Beecher appeared to be a man without a creed ; which is to say 
that he advocated no fixed principles. The one conviction to which he 
seemed innately attached was abolitionism. To this he devoted the 
vigor of his manhood, in the best effort of his brilliant intellect. And 
there is no doubt that the political character of his pulpit, after he went 
to Brooklyn, had more to do with his popularity as a preacher than all 
else combined. Beecher never troubled anybody about religion, but he 
did trouble men, in those days of slavery, about their politics. 


However, there is a feature in Mr. Beecher’s life to which we have 
freely referred while he was yet living. His latitudinarian sermons 
and lectures, after he became an idol of the people, did more to under- 
mine the Puritan Morality of the eastern states, and of the country as 
well, than any infidel ever accomplished ; and if Mr. Beecher were to be 
measured by the harm which he thus accomplished, his life becomes 
immense. 

Finally: No critique of Mr. Beecher’s influence among men can 
be perfect which leaves out of sight the fact that he was the great 
apostle of Progressionism, in this country. There have but two men 
appeared within the century, in America, who have, to any extent, 
molded the affairs of Religious organizations. Those were Alexander 
Campbell and Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. Campbell was, par excellence 
the champion of the authority of the New Testament scriptures, as the 
only creed and rule of life to the Christian. He left an impression upon 
the thought of the age, the practical working of which is seen wherever 
the Bible alone, the unity of the church, and the sacredness of the 
ordinances of religion, are being pressed upon the attention of thought- 
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ful men. Mr. Beecher was the opposite of Mr. Campbell. The general 
drift of the sayings of the Brooklyn orator was in an exactly opposite 
direction to that of the teachings of the Sage of Bethany. His great 
influence, and almost infinite powers of obfuscation, were used to break 
down the authoritative teachings of the Son of Man. If not the author, 
he was the most active spirit in the dissemination of the pernicious doc- 
trine of Progressionism. It was he who said, “If Paul were here, he 
would be regarded as a blear-eyed Jew.” It was he who successfully 
impressed the public mind with the idea of a “Continuous development 
of Christianity.’’ This prepares the way for all manners of innova- 
tions, changes, and departures. And our judgment is that it is doing 
more to unsettle faith in the Bible as a perfect rule of life than all the 
outspoken infidelity from the day of Tom Paine till now. 


THE PASSING OF DANIEL SOMMER 


movement died at his home 904 Udell Street, Indianapolis, 

Indiana, on Monday February 19, 1940. The /ndianapolis 
Daily Star in its issue of February 20 carried the following account of 
the life of this pioneer misister under the title, “Rev. Mr. Sommer 
dies here at go.” 

The Rev. Daniel Sommer, 90 years old, who retired last June after 
having served more than 69 years as evangelist for the Churches of 
Christ, died yesterday in his home, 904 Ddell street. 

The Rev. Mr. Sommer, for whom Dr. Daniel Sommer Robinson, 
president of Butler University, was named, had been in ill health several 
months and had been seriously ill since Thursday. 

He was born Jan. 16, 1850, near Baltimore and became an evangel- 
ist while a student in Bethany College. He came to Indianapolis from 
Richwood, O., in 1894. His wife, Mrs. Katherine Way Sommer, also 
a native of Maryland, died in 1924. 


D IEL SOMMER the last of the pioneers of the Restoration 


SPEAKER AT BUTLER 


As evangelist for the Churches of Christ, the Rev. Mr. Sommer 
had conducted meetings throughout the United States and Canada 
and frequently was a guest speaker at summer religious institutes held 
at Butler University. He was editor of the Apostolic Review, pub- 
lished in Indianapolis, since 1887. 

The Rev. Mr. Sommer retired from active service when he be- 
came blind while on an evangelistic tour of the East. 

Survivors are four sons, Frederick Sommer of Nova Scotia and 
Austin Sommer, Chester Sommer and Allen Sommer of Indianapolis ; 
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a daughter, Miss Bessie Sommer of Indianapolis; a sister, Mrs. Rosa 
Cramblitt of Baltimore; 15 grandchildren and nine great-grandchildren. 
Funeral services wili be at 1:30 o’clock tomorrow afternoon in 
Shirley Brothers central chapel. Burial will be in Crown Hill cemetery. 
President D. S. Robinson, of Butler University, who is a name- 
sake of Daniel Sommer, sends us the following word concerning his 
personal relations with the editor of The Apostolic Review. 


REVEREND DANIEL SOMMER—1850-1940 


A lady called me recently and asked me whether I were the grandson 
of Daniel Sommer. Since I bear his name she evidently surmised that 
my mother was his daughter. This is not true. I am not descended 
from him by blood relationship, but there is a sense in which I am 
descended from him by spiritual relationship, and I consider it an honor 
that my parents gave me his name. 

A few days before Benjamin Harrison was elected President of 
the United States a young Christian evangelist came from his home in 
Ohio to hold a protracted meeting at the Christian Church at New 
Winchester, a tiny village community located a few miles southwest 
of Danville, Indiana. Near there on the 19th of October, 1888, | first 
saw the light of day. My father had been attending the meetings at 
the Church and he had developed a great admiration and affection 
for the capable young preacher. So he named me Daniel Sommer and 
brought me up to believe that I should some day become as great a 
preacher as my namesake. When I was four years old my parents 
moved to North Salem, Indiana, and we lived there for the next six 
years until my father died at the early age of forty. We then went to 
Illinois for two years, but we returned to North Salem and I was 
baptized in the baptistry of the Christian Church there at the age of six- 
teen. About three years later I enrolled in Butler College to study for 
the christian ministry. 

I remember seeing Daniel Sommer only twice during my youth. 
The Christian Church at North Salem divided over the organ question, 
and a small congregation of those who did not believe in the use of an 
organ in the service was formed and was named the Church of Christ. 
Once Daniel Sommer preached at this church and I went with my 
mother to hear him. I recall that he used the 19th Psalm as an argu- 
ment to prove that we need not send missionaries to the heathen. He 
said that God has given the people of heathen lands a natural revelation 
and that they are to be saved by that. He quoted the verses: ‘““The 
heavens declared the glory of God and the firmament sheweth his handi- 
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works. Day unto day uttereth speech and night unto night sheweth 
) knowledge. There is no speech nor language, where their voice is 
not heard.” I have often wondered how Brother Sommer and his 
followers reconciled this contention with the great commission. I 
recognize that he had grasped a profound truth in his conception of a 
natural revelation. 

I visited Daniel Sommer at his home on Udell Street in Indian- 
apolis in the summer or autumn of 1906. He showed me through the 














sil printing shop where he published the Octographic Review and where 
that his sons and daughters still print the Apostolic Review. In that little 
ae shop are stored the plates of the sermons of Ben Franklin and the 
[am [9 Plates of several of Daniel Sommer’s own writings. That evening he 
onor 1 took me to the little Church of Christ north of his home to hear one of 
the elders preach. During this visit he urged me to study the Bible 
aa | under his direction instead of going to college. I did not follow his 
ae : advice, but entered Butler College where I studied the Bible under 
New ff that inspired teacher and preacher of sainted memory, Reverend Jabez 
nik an Hall, who later ordained me to the Christian ministry in my home 
first church at North Salem in September, 1910. 
vc ; I did not see Daniel Sommer again until near the end of his re- 
ai i markable career as an editor and an evangelist of the Church of Christ. 
| pee j About four years ago I gave an address in the chapel of the College of 
aad i Religion of Butler University on one of the programs of the summer 
7 conference, and Daniel Sommer was there and made some friendly 
aye: ij comments on my address. 
vee. Later he visited me at my home in Bloomington, Indiana. He 
was |. aSked me to contribute to a fund to purchase a building for a little group 
six. || Of brethren who had left the congregation of the Lincoln Street Church 
-for |. Of Christ of Bloomington, and he gave me a pamphlet which he had 
written to justify their action in separating themselves from the larger 
als group. Later he came to my office at Indiana University. 
tion, On these two occasions I learned that he was at one time a student 
we in Bethany College and that he had studied there the Lectures on 
tat Metaphysics of Sir William Hamilton. He told me that he still had 
saat the book and that these lectures had been a great help to him through 
rgu- : the years in the preparation of his sermons. He also expressed the 
He opinion that these lectures contain the truth so far as the human reason 
tion |)  'S able to discover it without the aid of divine revelation as embodied 
The |  ‘" the Scriptures. Doubtless his theory of a natural revelation, to 
nd- which I have already referred, originated from a study of these lectures 
i of Sir William Hamilton. 
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Last November, upon learning that he was on his death bed, I 
visited him again at his home on Udell Street, where he lived from 1894 
to 1940. He recognized me, but he was too much overcome with 
emotion to talk with me. It was sad to see one who had been so 
vigorous until a few months before so shattered by the illness which 
ended fatally in February. When he died I was unable to attend his 
funeral but I visited the mortuary and one of his sons told me that after 
my call in November he said that he wanted me to become a regular 
reader of the Apostolic Review. 

Daniel Sommer was an exceptionally gifted man. He could not 
be swerved from his convictions. He had a keen logical intelligence as 
well as native shrewdness. I believe that he has done a great deal of 
good in the world. Countless numbers of men and women have made 
the confession of faith in Jesus Christ as the result of his preaching and 
have received baptism from his hands. I wish that I knew by heart as 
many passages of Scripture as he knew. His sermons, I am told by 
my mother, were filled with the verses he had committed to memory. 
But his son told me that in later life he usually read the passages from 
the Bible as he preached, because he thought that they carried a little 
more weight when read than when quoted. 

I could not follow the advice of Daniel Sommer. Nor did I share 
his opinions as did my father. But I admired and appreciated him as 
a man and as a preacher. He had the courage of his convictions. | 
deeply respected him for his honesty and his sincerity. I glory in his 
more than sixty-nine years of hard labors as an evangelist of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. “Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth. Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors ; and their works do follow them.”’ Daniel Sommer rests from 
his labors, and I believe that his good works do follow him and give 
to him that eternal blessedness for which all Christians hope and strive, 
and without which life is ultimately meaningless. 

ee 

A few years ago, shortly after the death of Russell Errett, the 
owner and manager of The Christian Standard, Daniel Sommer told 
the editor of THe SHANE QuarTERLy that he wanted him to write his 
obituary when he died. “I have read what you said about Russell 
Errett,” he observed, “and I believe that you tell the truth in your 
obituaries. I want you to write mine when I pass on.” We promised 
to do this, and in fulfillment of this arrangement, the following brief 
appraisal of our friend appeared in The Christian Evangelist, early in 
March, 1940, on the page “As I Think on These Things.” 
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DANIEL SOMMER 


Daniel Sommer was the last of' the great pioneers of the Restora- 
tion Movement. Born in 1850, only 20 years after the dissolution of 
the Mahoning Association, his life stretched back to the days of the 
Campbells and spanned almost the entire circle of the growth and 
development of the movement. As the successor of Benjamin Franklin 
in the editorship of The American Christian Review, he became a 
dominant protagonist of the Right Wing among the Disciples and was 
usually regarded as the very tip of the Wing. Sommer was opposed to 
all “humanisms,” as he styled them, and believed that the only way to 
preserve the purity of the church was by forbidding even the slightest 
compromise with erroneous tendencies. Hence he opposed missionary 
societies, Sunday Schools, Christian Endeavors, and above all, instru- 
mental music in the worship. He was roundly denounced by various 
groups of conservatives who permitted the camel to put his nose under 
the tent, in one respect or another, but he always held his ground. He 
was opposed to Bible Colleges or special training schools for the min- 
istry because he believed that they undermined the faith of their stu- 
dents and taught them everything except the Bible. In one way or 
another, he isolated himself from the overwhelming majority of the 
brotherhood, a fact which caused him much sorrow, but which never 
shook his own convictions, as to the rightness of his course. 


Notwithstanding his rather extreme theological views, Daniel 
Sommer was one of the most tolerant and fair-minded men we have 
ever known. He had the Christian attitude toward the search for truth 
and the Christian spirit in his method of dealing with people with whom 
he disagreed. He had no trace of the ecclesiastical bigotry which 
refuses to sit on the same platform or speak at the same meeting with 
another individual suspected of heretical views. Instead of this widely 
prevalent Pharisaism, the editor of The Apostolic Review would go 
anywhere he was invited to speak, no matter how much he disagreed 
with the people who were managing the program or the general point 
of view prevalent at the meeting. He rightly reasoned that unfavorable 
circumstances of this kind made it all the more incumbent upon him to 
deliver his message whenever he had a chance to do it. Hence he 
preached the gospel everywhere to all sorts of people and under the most 
bizarre and unusual conditions. Money was no consideration what- 
ever with him, and he never received more than a bare living for his 
untiring labors in behalf of the church. He delighted in real missionary 
work and only a few days before his death he insisted upon going forth 
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again to take up the task of evangelism. He had a tonic influence 
upon all who came in contact with him and his obvious sincerity and 
disinterestedness gave weight to his words far beyond the tricks of the 
professional orator or elocutionist. Even in his advanced age, Daniel 
Sommer was a forceful speaker and his thinking was logical and clear. 
He was one of the great preachers of the Restoration and his memory 
will be affectionately cherished by multitudes who possessed only slight 
personal acquaintance with him. Old as he was when he left this world, 
his more intimate friends will be conscious of a keen sense of loss in his 
departure, a feeling which will only partially disappear with the passing 
of time. He was a great soul, perhaps one should say more correctly, 
he is a great soul, and many of us feel that we shall not look upon his 
like again. 


When we reflect upon the fact that Alexander Campbell died after 
Daniel Sommer was sixteen years of age and that both Thomas Camp- 
bell and Walter Scott were at least partially contemporary with Mr. 
Sommer, we can understand something of the extraordinary character 
of his life. Isaac Errett and Benjamin Franklin were full contempor- 
aries of this pioneer and his career stretched back to within two decades 
of the dissolution of the Mahoning Association which marked the real 
beginning of the historic career of the Disciples. Daniel Sommer was, 
therefore, almost a living epitome of the history of his communion. 
The fact that he belonged to the extreme Right Wing has nothing to do 
with his importance as an historical representative of the Movement. 
Nobody could question his loyalty as a Disciple or his interest in the 
cause to which he devoted his life. Typical of his entire history is the 
opening editorial in the Octographic Review which, as Volume 30, No. 
12, of the American Christian Review came into existence in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, March 24th, 1887. The editorial staff was made up as follows: 
W. B. F. Treat, Editor; Dr. J. C. Holloway, J. W. Perkins, and George 
T. Smith, Corresponding Editors; and Daniel Sommer, Publisher. 
The opening editorial is entitled “United.” It tells why the name 
“Octographic’”’ was chosen for the new journal and also something of 
the projected policy of the paper. We are publishing the text of the 
original article, taken from the only known file in existence which, as 
previously indicated, is now in the possession of the Christian Founda- 
tion, and the Butler College of Religion: 
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UNITED 


NION of things harmonious is God’s order and should be man’s 
U light, for therein is oneness found. If two when united are 

better than one, and a threefold cord is not quickly broken, as 
Solomon taught, then no reason exists why The Octograph and the 
American Christian Review should not unite or consolidate, and to- 
gether constitute what we have long wished to see published among our 
brethren. 

But what shall the name or names be of the united journals? We 
have about decided upon Octographic Review, and thus permitted it 
to appear on the pages of this issue, though not as a permanency unless 
the brethren should so desire. There is a natural aversion to change, 
and the suggestion has been made to allow the brethren to express them- 
selves on the subject. In addressing those who are specially interested 
in the title of the journal they patronize we lay before them the merits 
of the different names. 

The word, “Octograph,’’ was coined some years ago by that chaste 
and excellent writer, Bro. L. F. Bittle, who kindly gave me the privilege 
of using the same as an appropriate title for the semi-monthly magazine 
which he assisted me in establishing. As the Review’s reader’s are 
not generally familiar with the word “Octograph,” we pause to state 
that it is derived from Greek, and comes from Octo (eight) and Grapho 
(I write) and thus the compound word ‘“‘Octograph” contains a refer- 
ence to Eight Writings of Eight Writers. When we recall that 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, James, Peter, and Jude are the eight 
writers who gave to the world that wonderful book called the New 
Testament, the which has done more to elevate, beautify and adorn 
human character than all other volumes ever written—when all this we 
recall, then the appropriateness of the word “Octograph” becomes 
strikingly evident. Besides, within the compass of the declarations of 
the eight writers of the New Testament we find all the authority in the 
question of religion by which man is now addressed. What is older 
than the new Testament is too old to be of any authority; what has 
been written since the final “amen” of what the eight writers declared, 
is too new to be of any authority. The Old Testament is valuable be- 
yond all price for the revelaticns it makes of both God and mankind, 
yet it contains no authority for us who are under Christ as our King. 
That which has been written by man since the New Testament was 
finished contains no authority. Hence within the compass of what 
those eight writers or eight writings (Octograph) declare we find 
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all authority on the subject of religion. It has thus occurred to us 
that the name Octographic Review is strikingly beautiful and appro- 
priate for the journal that proposed above all else to advocate uphold 
and maintain the authority of Christ as set forth by the eight writers 
of the New Testament. 

Possibly there are some who with reluctance consent to say fare- 
well to the words “American Christian,” and on that account will 
regard the present change as questionable. We anticipate the emotions 
of such, and kindly ask them to say if either of the writers of the New 
Testament ever applied the word “christian’’ to any other object or 
subject than a living human being, who was originally created in the 
image of God and by obedience was renewed in the image of Christ. 
If not, then, with profoundest respect for the great and good man who 
established the Review, and due respect for all others, we kindly ask, 
should we now make a more extended use than they did of the word 
“christian,” and even allow ourselves to change it from a noun to an 
adjective form? If not, then the present change is justified by a 
scrupulous regard for Scripture names, especially for that which con- 
tains the name of Christ, the which is above every name, and which 
every tongue shall confess to the glory of God the Father. 

Still we have not only profound respect for the judgment of such 
brethren as Dr. J. L. Richardson, W. B. F. Treat and L. F. Bittle, but 
we have confidence in their judgment on this as on other subjects. 
There are others from whom we would be glad to hear. Let them speak 
freely and thereby enable us to decide for the best. This is a day of 
changes and revolutions. We are only desirous that those to which we 
make a contribution shall tend to lead to the living word of the living 
God, and especially to that portion which contains the authority of our 
KING, as set forth by the eight writers whom he authorized and 
qualified for that all important work. 

The consolidation of the two journals represented in the title, 
Octographic Review was contemplated when the recent purchase was 
made. Some advised an immediate consolidation ; others were disposed 
to advise just the reverse. We found it became us to defer till the way 
was clear to purge the Review of secular advertisements, for not till 
then would the Octograph coalesce therewith. But when that time 
came, then the union was consummated, and now we greet our readers 
with that which many of them have never beforeseen,—a weekly 
religious journal almost entirely free from things secular. 

With what results shall this be attended? To us it will be an 
"annual loss of between two and three thousand dollars. In years past 
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tous § the Review has been worth $3,000 or more per annum as an advertising 
appro- i medium. Will our readers expect us to bear this loss? You have 
1phold ; wished for a journal that would not confront you each week with pious 
vriters editorial at one end and complicity with the world and the devil at the 

other. When we proposed to give you a journal free from such inhar- 
"fare- monies features, an esteemed brother informed us that very few 
t will would pay more for a journal of that character than for an advertising 
otions medium. We do not ask you to pay more, but only to work more. Let 
New each subscriber make an effort at home or abroad, by word or by letter, 
ect or to increase our circulation at once. Please make a business of this 
in the without delay. Probably there are some whose time or circumstances 





hrist. may not permit much to be done in this direction, but who have the 
1 who means to send the Review to those unable to subscribe. Widows, aged 


fies 






y ask, b men and others, who have been unfortunate need your help, favored 
word u friends. We have not the heart to take the names of such from our 
toan list, though they reluctantly make the request. Will not those who are 
by a F able to help us, cheer the hearts of aged and afflicted ones? A brother 
1con-  § in Detroit, Mich., recently proposed to assist us in this direction. How 


which . many more will follow his excellent example ? 
In conclusion, we wish to say to our brethren that in all we have 





such ' undertaken since the first effort to speak publicly—with tongue or 
e, but fl pen,—we have rejoiced in the one precious desire to serve the best 
jects. interests of mankind. Even in severe exposure of wrong we have ever 
speak : kept in view the final salvation of those whose wrongs we made known. 
ay of & Of course, this is not appreciated by such as never have the courage to 
h = & speak positively against evil, except when in anger or filled with hatred. 
iving But we have not so learned Christ. Unselfish devotion to the best 
f our interest of mankind is the most precious and joyous, as well as the 
| and most useful, life possible for finite being. May God help us all so to 
live, is our prayer, and let all the people say “Amen.” 
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“THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 
By 
Toyozo W. NAKARAI 
“Tin ganz besonderer Saft” ! 


HUS quoting from Goethe’s Faust, Hélscher refers to Dt 12:23. 

To him, blood is a soul-bearer (Seelentrager) and magical-charm 

(Zaubermittel) ; and this passage of Deuteronomy is a reflection 
of primitive cannibalism (HGR 16). Such an observation is naturally 
based upon the premise that the idea of a soul existing in blood is com- 
mon in primitive religious beliefs (HGR 7); and that premise is 
accepted by many modern scholars. In fact, Reider in his excellent 
commentary on Deuteronomy refers to Frazer’s Golden Bough, and in 
treating Dt 12:23 recalls Gn 9:4 and Lv 17:11 (RHD 127). Oesterly 
and Robinson sustain the same view in dealing with Lv 17:11,14 
(ORH 08), and hold that because the early Semites thought that life 
existed in blood, “the blood is the life’ (ORH 139). Further, accord- 
ing to these two scholars, the efficacy of expiatory rites in the use of 
blood is due to the life that is thought to be in it. Still, at the end, they 
state that “this is no explanation, but only the expression of an accepted 
fact” (ORH 208)! 

To the writer of this article the difficulty seems to be in the fact 
that, despite the indiscriminate references made by Driver to Gn 9:4; 
Lv 17:11; and Dt 12:23 (DCD 148), Gn 9:4 identifies “flesh with 
life” with “blood of flesh,” but Lv 17:11 places life in blood. Again, 
in Lv 17:14 blood may be said to be (in) life, while in Dt 12:23 blood 
is distinctly the same as life. It may be argued that the Septuagint text 
does not recognize the “in” in Lv 17:11,14, and that this “in” in 
Hebrew is a type of “béth essentiae”’ ; but the fact is that none of these 
four passages is exactly translated into Greek. Space does not permit 
a discussion of each of these passages in its proper setting, but it must 
be noted here, at least, that “blood is in life” is not “blood is life.” 
The former may be explained from an anthropological viewpoint ; but 
the latter can not be. Of a certainty, there could be no explanation if 
these two expressions were confused. Perhaps not because of this 
reason, but Welch contributes no explanation for Dt 12:23 in his 
“Deuteronomy” (WDF). Why is blood life? 

The syntax of Dt 12:23 is simple. ‘The blood is the life’’ is a 
noun clause, with “h-w-’”’ between the two definite nouns. If this 
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“h-w-”’ were emphatic as in Lv 17:11, it might be translated “The 
blood itself (is) the life.’”’ Psychological and anthropological explana- 
tions may not be entirely satisfactory in this case, unless the noun clause 
is rather loosely interpreted. Turning to Gn 2:7, the present writer 
finds that “’-dh-m” became “n-f-sh” when God breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of lives (sic). The word, “n-f-sh,’ which is 
translated into English “soul” in Gn 2:7, is that which appears in 
Dt 12:23 for “life.” Now if there could be established an equation 
between blood (d-m) and man (’-dh-m), the problem would be solved. 

Without entering into an elaborate philological discussion, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that “‘d-m” in Hebrew may be translated 
“blood” or “life” (DAH 100), and ‘’-dh-m-”’ in Aramaic may be 
rendered likewise “blood”’ or “life’’ (DAH 7). The difference between 
Hebrew and Aramaic in this case is almost negligible; and, if the 
Aramaic ending is dropped from ‘’-dh-m-’,” “d-m’ may be thus 
identified with ‘’-dh-m.” To support this identification, it may be 
remembered that the Aramaic form of Hebrew ‘‘d-m,” i. e. “d-m-’,” 
also means “‘blood” or “life.”’ Furthermore, it is “a delight to the eyes” 
to know that Hebrew “d-m-h” means “resemble’’ and “‘d-m-th” means 
“likeness,” although these may be forbidden fruits. However, it is 
rather obvious at this point that “d-m’’ seems to be “’-dh-m.” 

To any student of Hebrew, it is easily seen that ‘’-dh-m” can 
be made of ‘“‘d-m’’ by merely prefixing an “alef” to the latter; and 
from the viewpoint of comparative grammar of Semitic languages, 
such examples are numerous. Brockelmann and Gray mention nouns 
made by prefixing an “‘alef” (BKG 183; GSL 45), even though the 
form “’aqtal’” does not exactly apply to “’-dh-m”’ (BGG I, 373). 
However, even for a beginner in the study of Hebrew, it requires no 
explanation that the plural of “’ishshah” is “nashim.” The daghesh 
in “’ishshah”’ is an assimilated ‘‘nun.” Hence, ‘“’-n-sh-h.”” The fact 
that the plural form omits the “alef”’ shows that its basic term is “n-sh,”’ 
whose derived form, “’-n-sh,”’ appears in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic. 
Of course, the illustrations will be far more abundant and will be found 
in many other Semitic languages, if the principles of noun formation 
and of consonant commutation are applied to this “n-sh.” Suffice it 
to say that “‘n-sh” is “’-n-sh,” just as “‘d-m” may be ‘?-dh-m.”’ 

If “d-m” is identified with “’-dh-m,” the preformative “alef,” 
i.e. “’,” may be regarded as a prothesis (BGG I, 209f). The prothetic 
“alef” is not uncommon in Semitic languages. Harris states that it 
frequently appears in Phoenician and that examples are not lacking in 
Punic. It is curious to note at this juncture that, according to the same 
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scholar, the prothetic “‘alef’’ occurs “only before an initial two- 
consonant cluster’”’ (HGP 33), such as “b-n” which becomes ‘’-b-n.” 
He assumes further the original form “d-m’” for “edom,” though no 
relation is suggested between “edom” and ‘’-dh-m” (HGP 96). 
However, it is unnecessary to illustrate the prothetic “alef’’ in other 
Semitic languages except in Hebrew in order to accomplish the purpose 
of this article. 

In Hebrew, there are many examples of prothesis. For instance, 
“’-gh-r-f” (fist) may be said to have been derived from “g-r-f’’ (sweep 
away), “’-z-k-r-h” (memorial-offering) from ‘“z-kh-r” (remember), 
‘°-z-q”’ (manacle) from ‘“‘z-q’’ (fetter), ‘“’-kh-z-v’’ (deceptive) from 
“k-z-v”’ (lie), and “’-r-b-h” (locust?) from “r-v-h” (become many). 
Furthermore, it is entirely reasonable to assume “z-r-"’ (stretch out) 
for “’-z-r-*” (arm), “y-th-n’’ (be perpetual) for “’-th-n” (perennial), 
and “‘ts-v-*” (point) for ‘’-ts-b-"’ (finger), though such roots do not 
actually appear in Biblical Hebrew. The question as to whether the 
nature of some of these “alef’’ prefixes is euphonic or emphatic (or 
essential) does not concern the main scope of this theme; but it should 
be noted that there are several cases of “alef’’ prothesis in Hebrew. 
Neither is it so essential here to distinguish in its usage the adjectival 
and the substantival ; but the ‘‘alef” prothesis does seem to signify a de- 
rived form of a certain term, which is generally the derivation minus 
the “alef.” 

There is a curious angle to the study of “alef’’ prothesis. Ad- 
mittedly there is no such verb preformative as the “alef’’ designating 
a stem—not person, of course—in the grammar of the Hebrew 
language. However, the embarrassing ‘’-v-r-kh’”’ (Gn 41:43) and 
*“’-sh-k-m” (Jr 25:3) are familiar to students of the Bible; and Aramaic 
has the “’afél” stem. The question arises: What is the relation between 
two Hebrew verbs having a similar meaning, one of which might be 
derived from the other by prefixing an “alef’’? Such verbs are as 
follows : 


’-b-d (stray) b-d-d (be alone) 
’-b-1 (mourn) b-I-h (waste away) 
’-b-r (be strong) b-r-r (choose ) 
’-d-b (languish) d-w-b (languish) 
’-d-r (be glorious) d-r-r (shine) 

’-k-1 (eat) k-w-l (nourish) 
’-k-1 (eat) k-l-1 (complete ) 
’-k-r (till?) k-w-r (dig) 

’-k-p (bow down) k-p-p (bow down) 


*-n-sh (be sick) n-w-sh (be sick) 
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’-s-r (bind) s-r-r (be evil) 
’-p-s (fail) p-s-s (fail) 
*-p-r (be worthless ?) p-w-r (break in pieces) 
’-p-r (be worthless ?) p-r-r (declare void) 
*-ts-r (lay up) ts-r-r. (bind up) 
’-r-m (be high) r-w-m (be high) 
’-sh-m (lay waste) sh-m-m (lay waste) 


These examples do not include all, especially when the peculiar 
characteristics of the “alef” and the fundamental nature of weak verbs 
are considered. At any rate, the examples given above are sufficient 
to show that at least half a dozen pairs in this group have exactly the 
same meaning within each pair, and that there seem to be some Hebrew 
verbs made of the basic form plus an “alef.” 

In spite of these rather careless assumptions regarding the “alef” 
prefix both for nouns and verbs, the writer is not blind to the fact 
that in some cases the original “‘alef”’ may drop in the development of 
Semitic languages, as in the case of “’-n-ch-n-w” becoming ‘“‘n-ch-n-w.” 
On the other hand, there are other cases where such a distinction can 
not be established. For example, the words, “’-th-m-l” (yesterday) 
and “‘t-m-l” (yesterday), seem to appear in Hebrew now in one form 
and then in the other regardless of date and type of literature, as do 
“itimali” and “timali” in Assyrian. It is to this aspect of the appear- 
ance of the “‘alef” that attention is focused. 

Turning back to the texts in question, it is found that the explana- 
tion of Rashi is much more sensible than the pseudo-interpretations 
of modern scholars which are not quite in accord with what the Bible 
has exactly to say. Instead of dealing with “primitive cannibalism,” 
Rashi carefully notes the fact that “‘b-s-r” (flesh) and ‘‘d-m” (blood) 
are masculine and “‘n-f-sh” (soul) is feminine, in Lv 17:14. Hence, 
For the life of all flesh is the blood thereof, its blood represents (is in) 
its life.” This interpretation is more in accord with the actual Hebrew 
text than the average English translation, and the second part of the 
above rendering may be regarded as a link between Dt 12:23 and Lv 
17:11. In other words, the life is in the blood and the blood is in the 
life; therefore, the blood is life! If the logic of thus identifying the 
blood and the life is not entirely acceptable, attention is called to the 
interplay of the word for “flesh” in Lv 17:11, 14. Flesh or body is 
not exactly soul, and the Hebrew word for flesh, i. e. “b-S-r,” may be 
used for blood-relation, as is the case with Assyrian “bishru.” At any 
rate, body or blood-relation is a part of soul or life, and soul or life is 
a part of body or blood-relation. In short, this discussion may be 
summarized thus: 
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The life is in the blood. 

The blood is in the life. 

The life is a part of the blood-relation. 
The blood-relation is a part of the life. 
(The) blood is (the) life. 

Rashi’s commentary on Dt 12:23 has an interesting episode about 
the difference of opinion between Rabbi Simeon and Rabbi Judah. 
Simeon held that no one wanted to eat blood anyway, but Judah thought 
that in ancient times people had had a fancy for it. Neither of them, 
however, would go so far as to intimate cannibalism. The present 
writer is inclined to agree with them, for they are not altogether con- 
trary to each other’s view. It does seem unnecessary to try to explain 
“the blood is the life’? from modern non-Hebraic institutions and cus- 
toms, whether they be Arabic or otherwise. In fact, such an effort 
fails in this case; and the obscurity remains status quo, but recent 
scholars repeat a similar comment on this text. Happily Rashi uses the 
word, “’-dh-m,” for “soul” or “life” in commenting on Dt 12:23; and 
does not seem to question the equation between “d-m” and “?’-dh-m.”’ 
At any rate, the identification between “n-f-sh”’ and ‘°-dh-m” is nothing 
new ; and thus the starting point of the main theme of this article may 
be strengthened. 

To summarize the main thread of this discussion, it may be noted 
that: 


sal le dl ad a 


1. Many modern scholars do not seem to distinguish the indi- 
vidual texts of Gn 9:4; Lv 17:11, 14; and Dt 12:23. They 
have a tendency to apply anthropological or sociological ex- 
planations to these verses, regarding them as a survival of 
primitive religious customs and institutions. 


to 


However, these texts convey different ideas; and no two 
expressions are identical. Therefore, it can not be expected 
to find just one solution to explain all. 


3. The most puzzling of these four texts is Dt:12:23, where it 
is said that (the) blood is (the) life. The word translated 
“life” and the one translated “man” are synonymous. In other 
words, if Hebrew “d-m” (blood) can be ‘’-dh-m” (man), 
the difficulty will be solved. 


4. In Hebrew “d-m” means blood or life. In Aramaic “’-dh-m-”’ 
means likewise blood or life. 


5. “°” of ‘°-dh-m’”’ seems to be a prefix. Such a prefix may 
appear and disappear in Hebrew. It is probably a prothetic 
“alef,” as is often found in Hebrew and other Semitic 
languages. In Hebrew, the “alef’’ seems to be prefixed not 
only to nouns but also to verbs. 
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6. Rashi’s interpretations of Lv 17:14 and Dt 12:23 are more 
acceptable than many modern explanations. According to 
Rashi, one may assume that the life is in the blood, and the 
blood is in the life; therefore, the blood is life. Rashi uses 
‘?-dh-m” (man) for English “life.” 

Thus the present writer concludes that the blood is, textually and 
linguistically, the life! Psychology, anthropology, sociology, and 
physiology may now enter to contribute their share; but that is not as 
fundamental as the essential clarification made by the textual knowl- 
edge itself. What branch of human learning can contribute to the 
understanding of the Bible better than the “impractical,” “time-consum- 
ing” and “old fashioned”’ study of Greek and Hebrew? 


The identification of the blood and the life is only the beginning 
of the endless expanse of Biblical research to which this equation may 
contribute. From the Day of Atonement in the Old Testament to the 
Lord’s Supper in the New Testament, and from the blood of Abel in 
Genesis to the blood of the Lamb in Revelation, the Bible contains 
numerous passages that can not be intelligently understood, without 
considering the relation between the blood and the life. To those who 
know Hebrew, this identification opens the door to the intriguing 
mystery of that tongue in relation to ‘’-dh-m-h” (ground), “ch-w-h” 
(Eve), and many other words. For instance, the ‘’-dh-m” (man) 
who has God’s ‘“d-m-th”’ (likeness) (Gn 1:26) is formed from 
“’-dh-m-h” (ground) (Gn 2:7). This “’-dh-m’’ (man) becomes 
“ch-y-h” (living) “n-f-sh” (soul) (Gn 2:7) ; and “’-sh-h” (woman) is 
taken from “°-y-sh’’ (man) (Gn 2:22). Now “’-dh-m” (Adam) calls 
his “’-sh-h”” (woman) “ch-w-h”’ (Eve) because she becomes the mother 
of all “ch-y” (living) (Gn 3:20). To be sure, there is no “d-m” 
(blood) appearing here as such, but it should be remembered that the 
words for man, ground, and likeness may be derived from it, and that 
the word for flesh, to which reference was made above, does appear in 
Gn 2:23. It is altogether unnecessary here to enumerate how far the 
studies on “d-m” and “’-dh-m” can be carried out, to those who know 
other Semitic languages besides Hebrew. 


Let those who are interested in textual analysis from the view- 
point of “documents” pursue their course; and undoubtedly there are 
possibilities of referring to these verses from that phase of Biblical 
research (e. g. EEA 272f). Yet many modern seminaries are not pro- 
ducing students who are capable of reading elementary Greek and 
Hebrew. For whom are the “documents”? Alas, future ministers of 
the Church can neither accept nor reject “documents” intelligently. 
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Students blindly agree to the second-hand attack or defence made by the 
professors of the Bible who themselves, in some cases, do not know the 
Biblical languages. The present writer naturally refers to the pro- 
fessors of the Bible only; but if they disregard the significance of 
Biblical languages, how can other seminary professors encourage the 
studies in Greek and Hebrew? It is true that there are good English 
translations of the Bible and good books about the Bible in English; but 
they do not always agree, and, indeed, some of them are not reliable. 

Whatever may be the significance of documentary analysis, a 
hypothesis must be revised or even cast away according to a more 
adequate theory or new discovery. The true waste of time and money 
in some seminaries is the lengthy course in documentary hypothesis for 
the students who do not know Biblical languages, or the longest instruc- 
tion on the shortest passage by the professors who are not prepared 
for the Bible but for that passage. Not so with the study of Biblical 
languages. Every minute and every cent spent are richly rewarded 
permanently, provided, of course, the students have the good sense 
to retain them. Wherever Biblical languages speak, the “Word” 
manifests itself without superficial human artificialities. Thus from 
the cedar of Lebanon to the lily of the valley, from the Temple of 
Solomon to the Cross of Calvary, and from the prophecy of Amos to 
the epistle of Paul, the Bible reveals their significance in the original 
beauty, majesty, and profoundness. Accordingly, the students of 
Biblical languages now hear Moses and then listen to Jesus in the 
languages which were current during their times. With throbbing 
hearts the students can feel and receive the revelation of God as directly 
as humanly possible. And when they once acquire a better foundation 
for these languages, they can taste that sweet savor abundantly stored 
under the surface of visible words and phrases. God forbid that the 
knowledge of Biblical languages should become merely a tool of attack 
or defence in Biblical criticism! 

Why, then, the decline of the study of Biblical languages? The 
dignity of Biblical research has been yielding to the fashion of the short- 
cut. The students of the most significant literature in the world, at 
least to the disciples of the Christ, have been seeking for cut-price 
subjects. Certain seminaries have been attracting students just because 
they do not require the studies of Greek and Hebrew. Professors of 
the Bible, not being able to read intelligently Biblical languages them- 
selves, declare that such a knowledge is unnecessary. Ministers of the 
Gospel, having forgotten these languages or having never studied them, 
claim that one can preach without knowing them. What a shame! 
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It is time to restore the “old fashioned” language studies, or the wonder 
of the fundamental expository sermon will be forever lost. Why is it 
so useless to read and understand the “Word” as it was revealed 
originally, unless students are too lazy to study hard, or too stingy 
to spend time for God? Cheapened seminary curricula to suit the 
public demands may be likened to “making the measure small and price 
great, and falsifying with deceptive scales’’ (Am 8:5)! 

Fortunately the administration of Butler University, the adminis- 
trative committee of the College of Religion, as well as the individual 
instructors of the latter have always encouraged the more basic and 
fundamental aspects of ministerial education. In fact, several pro- 
fessors have been using Greek and Hebrew in their instruction in 
various departments. It is the humble hope of the present writer that 
the sense of willingness to work diligently in order to understand the 
“Word” may be realized by those who intend to interpret it to their 
fellowmen and women. To respond to Holscher’s quotation from 
Goethe’s Faust, the present writer closes this theme with the words 
taken from the very same masterpiece, thus: 


“Im Ganzen—haltet euch an Worte! 
Dann geht ihr durch die sichre Pforte 
Zum Tempel der Gewissheit ein.”’ 
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JOHN DEWEY’S CONCEPTION OF RELIGION 
By 
FREDERICK D. KERSHNER 


OHN DEWEY is a New England product, having been born in 
Burlington, Vermont, seventy-seven years ago last Tuesday. He 
took his A. B. at the University of Vermont and his Ph. D. at 

Johns Hopkins University, the year that Grover Cleveland was elected 
to the presidency for the first time, that is, in 1884. He started teach- 
ing philosophy in the University of Michigan and then moved over to 
direct the School of Education at the University of Chicago, coming 
to Columbia in 1904, where he has been located ever since. He has 
studiously avoided saying much about religion in his published works 
until the appearance of the Terry Lectures at Yale University which 
were delivered when he was approaching his 75th year. Under the 
title “A Common Faith” the addresses have been published by the Yale 
University press, and constitute by all odds the most comprehensive 
and adequate statement of Dewey’s religious position. We think it 
is fair to say also that this little book is much the clearest, most lucid 
and most attractively written volume which the author has thus far 
produced. Dewey at 75 writes much more intelligibly than he did 
between thirty and fifty. Whatever opinion one may hold with re- 
gard to the positions taken in this volume, he cannot avoid paying a 
tribute to the clarity of its thought and to the simplicity and beauty of 
its literary style. 

The three lectures which constitute the book are entitled, (1) ‘“Re- 
ligion Versus the Religious,” ‘\(2) “Faith and Its Object,” and 
(3) “The Human Abode of the Religious Function.” In the first 
address a sharp distinction is drawn between “religions and “the re- 
ligious.” Dewey says that there is no such thing as religion in any 
correct sense of the word. There are only “religions,” each one dif- 
fering from the others with regard to its object of worship and even 
as to its moral motivation. Attempts to prove the universality of re- 
ligion prove too much or too little. To quote his own language, 
“It is probable that religions have been universal in the sense that all 
the peoples we know anything about have had a religion. But the 
differences among them are so great and so shocking that any common 
element that can be extracted is meaningless.” Dewey thinks that 
there is a religious element in human nature which is very important 
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and which may be regarded as well nigh universal. He waxes so 
enthusiastic over it, in fact, that he concludes lecture two with a tribute 
which we quote verbatim, at this point: 


Were the naturalistic foundations and bearings of religion 
grasped, the religious element in life would emerge from the throes 
of the crisis in religion. Religion would then be found to have its 
natural place in every aspect of human experience that is concerned 
with estimate of possibilities, with emotional stir by possibilities as 
yet unrealized, and with all action in behalf of their realization. All 
that is significant in human experience falls within this frame. 


It will be observed that John uses the word “religion” here in 
spite of the fact that in Lecture One he had told us that there really is 
not any such thing. It is just too bad that all that is significant in 
human experience should fall within the frame of something which does 
not exist but if philosophers did not occasionally contradict themselves, 
what touch of humor would be left to compensate us for trudging 
thtough their volumes. 

Getting back to Lecture One, we are told that all historical re- 
ligions believe in the supernatural which to Dewey is sheer supersti- 
tion and only helps to clutter up the works for those, who presumably 
including John himself, really want to be religious. Here as later in 
Chapter Two, the facts of mystical experience are cheerfully admitted 
but the current interpretation of the facts or the ordinary conclusions 
drawn from them, are denied. When Stanley Jones was physically 
improved by prayer in India because, as he believed, God heard him 
and helped him, Dewey does not dispute the betterment in health but 
he does deny that God had anything to do with it. At any rate, he says 
that Jones’ experience does not prove that the Deity was concerned 
in what went on or, indeed, that there is any Deity, who might be so 
concerned. At bottom, Dewey says, all religions try to secure certain 
results. Fundamentally these seem to be included under the two heads 
of (1) adjustment and (2) adaptation. Religion helps us to adjust 
ourselves to the universe and to adapt ourselves to our surroundings. 
Beneath the hocus-pocus of all historic rituals, there is this ethical 
foundation which should be lifted out of its nonsensical setting and 
allowed to shift for itself. The pragmatic nature of the author comes 
out in the observation on page 18 “Facts are usually observed with 
reference to some practical end and purpose, and that end is presented 
only imaginatively.” This of course, is not true at all of pure science 
which never observes facts with any primary reference to practical 
ends or purposes, but as a statement of ordinary workaday conditions 
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it is no doubt close enough to reality. Dewey thinks that faith is much 
more moral if its object is conceived as non-existent. He joins issues 
squarely with Plato and Aristotle in denying the reality of the ideal as 
the final heart of things that exist, and is at the opposite pole from the 
great Athenian who asserted reality and permanent existence only for 
the Eternal Ideas of which the Nature which Dewey deifies is only a 
garbled and ephemeral copy. Dewey concedes the power of the ideal 
in determining our conduct, and yet he denies any true existence to this 
all-powerful reality. Through our imagination, we fashion our ideals, 
create our own gods, so to speak, and then these creations of our own 
become greater than the hand or brain which made them and compel 
us to bow down and worship them. 

It may be well to give Dewey’s final definition of what he means 
by the religious, in his own words. At the close of Lecture One, on 
page 27, we have the following language: 


Any activity pursued in behalf of an ideal end against obstacles 
and in spite of threats of personal loss because of conviction of its 
general and enduring value is religious in quality. * * * If I have said 
anything about religions and religion that seems harsh, I have said 
those things because of a firm belief that the claim on the part of 
religions to possess a monopoly of ideals and of the supernatural 
means by which alone it is alleged, they can. be furthered, stands in 
the way of the realization of distinctively religious values inherent 
in natural experience. * * * The opposition between religious values, 
as I conceive them, and religions is not to be bridged. 


So that is that, and it is also the end of the first lecture. Chapter 
two deals primarily with Dewey’s conception of the Deity and with his 
negative criticism of so-called religious experience as an apology for 
theism. Strangely enough he starts out like Barth, his antipodal op- 
posite in practically everything, with the assertion that there is a crisis 
in religion. Dewey says this crisis is caused by too much super- 
naturalism and Barth says it is caused by too little. The former in- 
sists that the scientific method which he divorces entirely from any 
content of fact must be adopted by religion, and that belief in any 
absolute truth or revelation must be given up once for all. Because 
science revises its conclusions from age to age, so that it never pos- 
sesses any assured body of facts, is creditable to it rather than the 
reverse. Religion must do the same thing if it is to appeal to intelli- 
gent people. As for mystical experience, Dewey again comes back 
with the assertion that it proves nothing about God and that the diverse 
kinds of historical mysticisms are sufficient evidence of his point. 
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The god of the Hindu mystic, for example is very different from the 
deity revealed to Saint Catherine of Siena or to Madam Guyon. 
Dewey says there is no reason at all for rejecting the experiences of 
any of these mystics. On the contrary, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that, in some degree of intensity such experiences happen so fre- 
quently that they may be regarded as normal manifestations which 
“take place at certain rhythmic points in the movement of experience.” 
We have quoted the last sentence or two from page 37 of the book. It 
seems too bad that the author did not append a foot-note telling us just 
what he meant by “rhythmic points in the movement of experience.”’ 
If we knew what that involves, we might all learn to be mystics; or 
possibly being mystics now we might learn when and how we are so. 
Dewey eliminates mysticism as an argument by suggesting that it is 
so common that it really does not prove anything. On page 42 and 
in the remaining sections of this lecture, he gets down to brass tacks 
with regard to his theistic position. He tells us that any conception 
of a personal deity gives him a non-ideal existence, (we are quoting 
his own expression) and is therefore of a lower type than the ideal of 
God which regards him as wholly imaginative. He admits that in 
some historical religions, notably in Judaism and Christianity, the 
term “non-ideal’”’ does not apply in the same literal way that it does to 
baser forms of worship. Nevertheless, he asserts that to attribute per- 
sonality to the Supreme Being partakes of the same superstitious and 
retrogressive idea which dominates the lower religions. It must be 
clear from the language used here that Dewey has a particular anti- 
pathy to the conception of personalism as applied to the Deity and 
that he wants everybody to know it. He says, in fact, at the top of 
page 42 that this is the ultimate issue between a religion and the re- 
ligious as a functional experience. He then goes on to say that his 
conception of God is that of a unification of ideal values essentially 
imaginative in origin, but practical in method and results. This God 
is, of course, not supernatural, nor is it even existent for. as an ideal it 
does not come into existence until after it is realized and after it is 
realized, it is no longer an ideal. In order to avoid any possible charge 
of misinterpretation we feel it essential to use Dewey’s own language. 


(Page 51) 


We are in the presence neither of ideals, completely embodied 
in existence, nor yet of ideals that are mere rootless ideals, fantasies, 
utopias. For there are forces in nature that generate and support 
the ideals. They are further unified by the action that gives them co- 
herence and solidity. It is this active relation between ideal and actual 
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to which I would give the name God. I would not insist that the name 
must be given. There are those who hold that the associations of the 
term with the supernatural are so numerous and so close that any use 
of the word “God” is sure to give rise to misconceptions and to be 
taken as a concession to traditional ideas. 


In spite of the danger of conceding something to traditional ideas 
by using the word “God” to express this nexus between the ideal and 
the existential, John braces himself and takes the plunge. He will 
employ the term “God,” even at the risk of being accused of supersti- 
tion. Moreover he says (pg. 53) that the use of the words “God” or 
“Divine” to convey the union of actual with ideal, may protect man 
from a sense of isolation and from consequent despair or defiance. 
What would happen to Dr. Dewey’s self composure if he reflected that 
the Christian doctrine of the Logos many centuries ago emphasized 
the nexus between the ideal and the actual in the process of creation 
we hesitate to surmise. 


Of course, the Christian Logos included the conception of person- 
ality but aside from this fact there is a remarkable similarity between 
the Columbia professor’s deity and the earlier form, at least, of the 
Second Person of the Trinity. Personally, Dewey says, he thinks it 
proper to use the word “God” to denote the uniting of the ideal and 
the actual, because aggressive atheism has something in common with 
traditional supernaturalism. Both the atheists and the theists are 
affected by lack of natural piety (page 53). Inasmuch as the latter 
term is always used by men like Lloyd Morgan, Alexander and others, 
as practically synomous with agnosticism, it is interesting to note that 
Dewey also attacks the agnostics, in chapter three. Humanism in the 
most complete sense of the word, is the only point of view which meets 
his approval. He criticises Matthew Arnold’s reference to the Deity 
as “a power not ourselves” which makes for righteousness, because it 
is too narrow in its reference to operative and sustaining conditions. 
Perhaps rightly he suspects that there was some reminiscence of an 
external Jehovah in Arnold’s statement. Obviously even a suspicion 
of this character should be enough to damn the definition. Moreover 
the powers in the universe, Dewey says, work to enforce other values 
than righteousness. Arnold was too much of an Hebraist and not 
enough of a Hellenist to be able to sense the whole of reality. 

Dewey closes his second lecture with a reference to Breasted’s quo- 
tation from Haeckel to the effect that the question he would most wish 
to have answered is this, “is the universe friendly to man?” The 
lecturer said that the question itself is ambiguous and that no unquali- 
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fied and absolute reply can be made. Whether there is such a thing as 
real progress or not must be always more or less debatable. In any 
case, what progress there is man has achieved by his own efforts and 
the sooner he realizes that there is nothing else upon which he can 
depend the greater advance he will make. “In the degree in which we 
cease to depend upon the supernatural, selection is enlightened and 
choice can be made in behalf of ideals whose inherent relations to con- 
ditions and consequences are understood.” And some half a decade 
earlier a Swiss parson by the name of Karl Barth had written a pond- 
erous commentary on Romans just to prove the exact opposite of Dr. 
Dewey’s assertion. Barth tells us that his book “rang the bell’’ in 
Germany. Perhaps Dewey’s also rang the bell at Yale. Perhaps also 
it is this discord in the chimes which helps to cause spiritual deafness 
on the part of so many present day theological students. 

Chapter three, or Lecture Three in the Terry series, is entitled 
“The Human Abode of the Religious Function.” It is really a repe- 
tition of the argument contained in chapter one with sundry additions 
and comments. Ostensibly the thesis of the chapter is the derivation 
and close relationship of religion from and to the social history of 
humanity. Originally, Dewey tells us, there was no such thing as a 
church because religion was a part of the communal life. All the rites 
of sacrifice, purification and communion, we are told, were manifesta- 
tions of organized civic life. The temple was a public institution ; and 
there was no separation between the social and the secular. The great- 
est change in all history was, it seems, when a divorce grew up between 
the secular and the religious. That divorce has continued until now. 
Most of the activities formerly comprehended under the conception of 
religion, are now carried on under purely secular auspices. Even the 
fundamentalist who defies every intellectual change has to, and does, 
acknowledge this shift in the social center of gravity. There has thus 
grown up a dualism between what Dewey would style religion and 
the religious aspect of the secular. The former term includes all the 
rites and ceremonies of historical religions including Judaism and 
Christianity, all dogmas and references to the supernatural, in short 
all the rubbish of outworn tradition, while the latter involves every- 
thing that is worth while in the former. Dewey would like to destroy 
the dualism which now afflicts us and return to the communal unity 
of the primitive religious life. The only difference in the recurrant 
cycle would be that the respective roles of the religious and the secular 
have changed places after the evolution of the centuries. In primitive 
times, religion dominated and controlled the secular. Nowadays 
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secularism is all important and religion tags along behind like a stray 
waif in the great family of humanity. Dewey thinks it will help re- 
ligion if it is completely secularized, or rather he thinks it will 
improve the quality of the religious element which he believes to be 
an important feature of secular life. He admits that all present day 
religions are against him, the Catholics because his position denies the 
authority of the church, and the Protestants because they are still half 
way on the fence between supernaturalism and humanism. Dewey 
repudiates the idea that moral reforms in modern times have largely 
emanated from religious forces. He thinks that the contrary has been 
true, but certainly produces no array of concrete historical facts to 
buttress his contention. 


Most of chapter three is a re-hash of the old arguments against the 
supernatural. We are told that it interferes with progress, that it 
dulls the force of human relationships, that it cuts the thread of human 
endeavor, that it disparages natural relations, such as those of husband 
and wife, of parent and child, of friend and friend, and of fellow 
workers in industry, science and art, and that it is the primary con- 
sideration which obscures the true millennium of humanity. Dewey 
sees a relationship between the doctrine of individual salvation and the 
laissez faire theory of economics. Both involve an appeal to the 
supernatural. We are told that it (the supernatural) interferes with 
progress, that is salvation. On page 79 the lecturer takes a vicious 
whack at Reinhold Neibuhr in the following statement : 


Those contemporary theologians who are interested in social 
change and at the same time depreciate human intelligence and effort 
in behalf of the supernatural, are riding two horses that are going in 
opposite directions. The old fashioned ideas of doing something to 
make the will of God prevail in the world and of assuming the re- 
sponsibility of doing the job ourselves, have more to be said for them 
logically and practically. 


Dewey is very sure that supernaturalism is the great bugaboo 
which keeps us all from scaling the heights. He thinks that it is quite 
possible to retain the religious values which supernatural religions 
have developed, without paying any attention to the source from which 
they have sprung. There is something almost pathetic about the fol- 
lowing words which are found on page 81 of the lectures: 


Were men and women actuated throughout the length and breadth 
of human relations with the faith and ardor that has at times marked 
historic religions, the consequences would be incalculable. 
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Of course, Dewey himself knows, or should know, that such a 
manifestation of wishful thinking has no historical foundation. Faith 
and ardor go along with historic religions and vanish when their 
background is torn away. We cannot eat our cake and have it too. 
Dewey wants the values which the religions of history have created 
and at the same time he insists upon the elimination of the sources 
from which those values have sprung. If we could imagine a world in 
which no historic religions had existed, how many of the values which 
Dewey denominates as religious would be in evidence today? Our own 
guess is that even the poorest and most primitive living religion will 
produce more values of the kind under discussion, than all the dead 
mechanism of pragmatic philosophy. 

Lecture three closes with a critique of agnosticism as an alterna- 
tive to the positivistic humanism advocated in the book. One is re- 
minded here of the historic debate between Thomas Henry Huxley and 
Frederic Harrison, the leader of English positivism, who took what 
was substantially Dewey’s position nearly half a century ago. It is 
still painful to contemplate the brutal manner in which Huxley removed 
the epidermis of his antagonist, but the present lectures appear quite 
unconscious of the older conflict. Dewey tells us that agnosticism is 
a shadow cast by the eclipse of the supernatural (page 86). “Of 
course, acknowledgement that we do not know what we do not know is 
a necessity of all intellectual integrity. But generalized agnosticism 
is only a half way elimination of the supernatural. Huxley admits 
this and even more, but likewise shows up the barrenness and triviality 
of all phenomenalistic speculations in a manner which, for most thought- 
ful people, removes the subject from further discussion. Dewey’s final 
word is an appeal to the idealism inherent in human religion. It may 
be worth while to quote his concluding lines : 


We who now live are parts of a humanity that extends into the 
remote past, a humanity that has interacted with nature. The things 
we most prize in civilization are not of ourselves. They exist by 
grace of the doings and sufferings of the continuous human commu- 
nity in which we are a link. Ours is the responsibility of conserving, 
transmitting, rectifying and expanding the heritage of values we have 
received that those who come after us may receive it more solid and 
secure, more widely accessible, and more generously shared than we 
have received it. Here are all the elements for a religious faith that 
shall not be confined to sect, class or race. Such a faith has always 
been implicitly the common faith of mankind. It remains to make it 


explicit and militant. 
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We have used up our space in giving a running analyses of the 
Dewey conception of religion which is embodied in the Terry lectures 
for 1934. Perhaps all the criticism which the occasion demands has 
been furnished already during the process of interpretation. Sifted to 
the bottom, the weakness of Dewey’s theology, as we have already in- 
dicated, is its sheer phenomenalism. A shadow without a substance, a 
thought without a thinker, a phenomenon without a neumenon, are 
purely meaningless expressions, if one wishes to probe the heart of 
reality. So all the great thinkers of the world have testified from 
Plato and Aristotle to Kant and Hegel and Bradley. Perhaps the 
greatest peril of our present day civilization is its enthusiasm for shal- 
low thinking. More and more, life moves toward the surface and 
away from the center. In many respects, John Dewey is the major 
prophet of an age which deifies the counting house and makes the 
dollar mark a barometer of civilization. The fact that Dewey himself 
repudiates the capitalism which is the incarnation of the pragmatic 
ideal, does not invalidate the position above taken. Such contradic- 
tions are casual, rather than fundamental. It is indeed a part of 
Dewey’s own philosophy that he should be just what he is; that is to 
say, the thought incarnation, of the immediate social stratum in which 
he lives and of which he has been for nearly half a century such a 
conspicuous and significant feature. : 














CHRISTMAS 
A LYRIC TRAGEDY, BY KURT VON TELL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Continuation ) 
Preface 


HIS poeni is written in German, but certainly not for the Ger- 

mans of the Third Reich. It is composed for the Germans of 

the Fourtii and perhaps even of the Fifth Reich, i. e., for a 
Germany which will have learned three lessons: to be ashamed of the 
Third Reich, to appreciate again good correct German language, and 
at the same time to speak the Esperanto of humanity. 

My Anglo-Saxon brothers and French cousins are surely not in 
war with this yet unborn future Germany, which—so I hope—will find 
her way back to our western civilization. As a premature birth of this 
future Germany, I honestly and cordially shake hands with you, my 
dear brothers and cousins. I thank you with all my heart for your 
great and self-sacrificing service which you are giving at present to 
this future Germany. Give the present Germany the raw material of 
honesty, give her colonies of humanity, give her the living space of 
political reason, so thoroughly needed by her! Be convinced that you 
are bleeding as martyrs and valiant policemen of that future Germany! 
Protect that future regenerate Germany against the present degenerate 
Germany! Protect yourselves by protecting that future Germany 
against the present Germany! We all plant a tree not for ourselves, 
but for our grandchildren. May this tree be a tree of wisdom, peace 
and freedom for us all! May God bless you in your present crusade 
against atavistic barbarism, old oriental despotism, mediaeval inquisi- 
tion, Prussian rapacity and brutality and the permanent ubiquitous 
fraud of our human perversion and corruption! And be sure, please, 
that I thoroughly know what I am writing and sincerely mean, in letter 

nd spirit, all that I am saying! 
Kurt von TELL. 


WEIHNACHTEN 
EIN LYRISCHES TRAUERSPIEL VON Kurt VON TELL 
( Fortsetzung ) 


Kulturwart Oberteutobold beginnt 
Nunmehr zu funktionieren: ‘““Kameraden! 
Blutsbriider! Flammen-Manner! Ho6rt mich an! 
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Ihr habt das Vorrecht, heute in die Praxis 
Und Lehre Hitlers eingefthrt zu werden. 

Der Fihrer gibt der Praxis stets den Vorrang. 
Ich fange daher mit der Praxis an. 

Der Fithrer fordert Angriffsgeist von mir 
Und grossen Opfersinn auf Eu’rer Seite. 

Ich habe Eu’re vollen Borsen jetzt 

Mit meiner leeren Borse gleichzuschalten.”’ 
Die Flammen-Herren werfen ihren letzten Groschen 
In seinen leeren Ledersack hinein. 

“Die ‘Winterhilfe’ ist fiir mich gesichert. 

Ihr habt mit diesem freierwahlten Beitrag 
Zum Teil jetzt wieder gut gemacht, was einst 
Die Judenschurken an mir stindigten. 

Der Fithrer wird mit Euch zufrieden sein. 

Ich gehe nun zum zweiten Teile uber. 

Es ist die Urgeschichte uns’res Volkes. 

Ihr Alter hat die Beine steif gemacht. 

Steht auf und ruft alsdann, Heil Hitler! Sieg-Heil!’ ” 
Die Flammen-Manner stehen ziemlich schlapp auf. 
Ihr Alter hat die steif gemacht. 

Ihr “Heil-Ruf” aber zeigt die volle Warme 
Der vorschriftsmassigen Begeisterung. 

“Thr habt mit keiner Wimper mehr zu zucken. 
Das Gahnen durch die Nase wird bestraft. 
Ihr alten Esel seht so damlich aus, 

Dass ich befiirchte, dass Ihr nichts kapiert. 
Die Urgeschichte uns’res deutschen Volkes 

Ist durch die frechen Juden stark entstellt. 
Der Gen’us uns’res Dritten Reiches hat 

Die volle Wahrheit an den Tag gebracht. 

Das Deutsche Christentum hat den verlog’nen 
Bericht der Judenbibel eingedeutscht. 

Der erste Mensch hiess Adam, wie Ihr wisst. 
Das Paradies, in dem er lebte, aber lag 

In Mecklenburg, dem Land des Oxenkopfes. 
Die Juden haben es nach Babylon 

Verlegt. Das war die erste ihrer Liigen. 

Wenn Adam einst in Mecklenburg gelebt hat, 
Dann war er Mecklenburger, Niedersachse. 
Als Niedersachse hat er Platt gesprochen. 
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Er war der erste Paradies-Diktator. 

Der edle Abel war sein Stellvertreter. 

Er war zugleich der Reuter* dieses Eden. 

Der Judenhochmut machte ihn zum ‘Schafhirt’, 
Um deutsche Leser lacherlich zu machen. 

Dies Wort zeigt wenig Witz und viel Gemeinheit. 
Sein goldener Humor quoll aus der Tiefe 

Des gold’nen, deutschen Herzens, das dem Juden, 
Wie alles Deutsche, unverstandlich bleibt. 

Er quoll wie deutscher Honig aus der Wabe. 
Die Wabe war die Mecklenburger Plattheit. 
Der Honig und die Wabe hat fiir Juden 

Nur einen zweifelhaften Borsenwert. 

Das Platt ist mit dem Englischen verwandt. 
Die Anglo-Sachsen waren Engel-Sachsen. 

Als Engel-Sachsen waren sie natirlich 

Die rassenreine Vollblutoberschicht, 

Die Wodan zu der Fihrerschaft berief. 

Die Juden nannten diesen Wodan ‘Jahve’. 

Das ist die zweite ihrer vielen Liigen. 

Die Engel waren Adams Eden-Sturmtrupp, 
Der mit dem deutschen Grusse ihn begriisste. 
In Eden lag ein Tempelhofer Feld, 

Auf dem sie im Parademarsch marschierten. 
Sie hatten keine steifen Hammelbeine, 

Wie Ihr sie habt, verdammte Luther-Mucker. 
Sie waren stolz auf ihren grossen Fuhrer, 

Der seine Heldenschaar mit Stolz begriisste, 
Wenn sie in Reih’ und Glied Gewehre prasentierten. 
Auch Eva sah mit Stolz zu Adam auf. 

Sie war der Spross des Fiirsten der Cherusker. 
Ihr Korper war im, Arbeitsdienst ’erttichtigt. 
Ihr Haar war gelb wie nagelneuer Flachs 

Und hing wie Taue tiber ihren Schultern. 

Sie hatte einen roten Apfelteint 

Und war robust wie eine Fleischerwitwe. 

Sie trug ein Mieder alten, deutschen Stiles. 

Sie hielt es unter ihrer Madchenwirde, 

Wie jiidische Kokotten sich zu schminken. 


*Fritg Reuter ist ein in Deutschland sehr bekannter Dichter in mecklenburger 
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Sie kaufte nicht in jiidischen Geschaften. 

Sie hasste hohe Briuss’ler Stockelschuhe. 

Sie rauchte nicht Pariser Zigaretten 

Und ass nur mecklenburger Schopsenfleisch. 
Sie hatte einen einz’gen Madchentraum : 

Sie wollte deutsche Helden einst gebaren. 

Es schwebte ihr in unbestimmten Ziigen 
Etwas wie unser Adolf Hitler vor. 

Die Juden haben sie mit ihrer Luge 

Von dem erlog’nen Apfel-Frass verappelt. 
Jetzt kommt das eigentliche Bubensttick. 

Den alten Mannern tiber hundert Jahre 
Befehle ich hiermit, sich jetzt zu setzen. 

Es lohnt sich nicht, Euch Esel aufzunorden. 
Ihr wiirdet den Bericht nicht tibersteh’n, 

Der selbst fiir Junge unertraglich ist. 

Thr seid zu schwach ftir den Parademarsch 
Der deutschen Wahrheit durch die Judentiicke. 
Ihr mogt auf Eu’ren Stihlen sanft verrecken!” 
Drei alte Manner setzen sich erschopft 

Und schlafen, vorschriftsmassig schnarchend, ein. 
“Thr Manner unter hundert Jahren bleibt 
Auf Eu’ren Platzen festgewurzelt steh’n! 

Ihr werdet abgeftthrt, wenn Ihr Euch riuhrt, 
Und alles Ub’rige wird dann sich finden! 
Sie, Kerl, mit dem quadratisch-aufgduns’nen 
Und jtidisch-frechen Opponenten-Schadel 
Gehoren einfach in das Juden-Ghetto! 

Sie haben sich mit einem neuen Schadel 

Bei mir um zehn Uhr morgen frtth zu melden! 
Sie glotzen mich so oxenmassig an, 

Als ob sie g’radenweg’s aus Rostock kamen, 
Woselbst der Pastor Orthodox studierte. 

Ich wiege nicht dreihundertzwanzig Pfund. 
Sie scheinen mich mit Se. Korpulenz 

Dem feisten Luther-Pastor zu verwechseln. 
Sie werden jetzt in uns’rem Dritten Reiche 
Nicht mehr durch Glauben ohne Werke selig. 
Gauleiter Baldur Oberteutobold 

Hat Ihren Juden-Pastor arretiert. 

Sie haben ihm zu folgen, wenn Sie mucksen 
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Und nicht bis morgen Ihren Schadel andern. 
Sie haben mich kniebeugend anzuhoren! 
Das Schenkel-Beben wird von mir bestraft. 
Im Dritten Reich gilt Schweigen und Gehorchen!” 
Der Pastor-Opponent beugt seine Kniee. 
“Ein wenig tiefer, bitte, tiefer! tiefer!”’ 
Der Opponent beugt seine Kniee tiefer. 

* * * 
“Ich komme jetzt zu meinem heut’gen Schlusswort. 
Im Osten jenes Eden lag ein, Land, 
Das von der Judenbibel, Nod genannt wird. 
Dies Nod ist in dem jtidischen Jargon 
Ein Deckgeheimwort fiir den Namen Moskau. 
Der jiidische Bericht verschweigt arglistig, 
Dass Kain, der den Niedersachsen Abel 
Ermordet hat, sich ohne Pass von Moskau 
In’s mecklenburger Land begeben hat. 
‘Kain’ ist nichts als ein getarntes ‘Kohn’. 
Der Jude Kohn hat sich in diesem Eden 
Als einen ‘Ackerbauer’ ausgegeben, 
Um seine Rassenherkunft zu verschleiern. 
Ich frage Sie als welterfahr’ne Manner : 
Hat je ein Jude Ackerbau getrieben ? 
Der Jude lebt als Parasit und Schnorrer. 
Die unerfahr’ne Eva hatte kurz 
Vor diesem Morde eine Sekretarin 
Aus diesem Lande Nod in Dienst genommen. 
Die Polizei hat einwandfrei bewiesen, 
Dass diese Sekretarin Jiidin war. 
Sie war die Helferin des Morders Kohn. 
Ich denke, jetzt ist alles sonnenklar : 
Der Jude Kohn erschlug den Deutschen Abel 
Und wollte auch den alten Adam toten, 
Um unser Volk im Keime zu vernichten. 
Er wollte dann in diesem Mecklenburg 
Die Diktatur errichten, um von hier 
Die Welt dem Judentum zu unterwerfen. 
Der Plan misslang. Er driickte sich nach Nod. 
Er nahm das Judenweib zu seinem Weibe. 
Dies Judenweib war fast noch teuflischer 
Als dieser Kain. Sie verbreitete 
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In diesem Nod die Liige: ‘Jahve’ 

Bedroht ‘mit einer siebenfachen Rache’ 

Das Volk, das diesen Kain strafen wiirde. 

Das Volk in Nod war voller Aberglauben. 

Es war noch nicht durch Hitler aufgeklart. 

Es hatte nicht den Mut, den Kohn zu toten. 

Frau Kohn verfasste dann den ligenhaften 

Bericht, der heute in der Bibel steht. 

Sie machte Kohn zu einen, Bruder’ Abels 

Und Adam indirekt zum Rassenschander. 

Die Welt hat diesem Judenweib geglaubt. 

Die judo-liberalen Kreise glauben 

In judo-demokratisch bloden Landern 

Noch heute, dass der Morder jenes Abel 

Ein Adamssohn und blonder Ar’er war. 

Die Luther-Kirche hat in ihrer Dummheit 

Die Liige der Frau Kohn verbreiten helfen. 

Gauleiter Baldur Oberteutobold hat 

Daher im Einverstandniss mit dem Fuhrer 

Die Luther-Kirche im Kamin geschlossen. 

Der Fithrer machte Euch zu deutschen Christen. 

Der Fiihrer machte Euch zu freien Deutschen.” 
ae er 

Es war das rechte Wort zur rechten Stunde 

Vom rechten Mann am rechten Ort gesprochen. 

Die Flammenmanner waren sehr begeistert, 

Als sie die Wortverschwag’rung “deutsche Christen” 

Und “‘freie Deutsche” trommelgleich vernahmen. 

Sie ist pathetisch-vaterlandisch klangvoll, 

Mit schuftig-frommer Dummheit tiberzuckert. 

Sie ist die rechte Botschaft fiir die Deutschen. 

Sie rthrte ihr Gemiit zu heil’gen Tranen. 

Sie war ein oratorisch-grosser Abschluss. 

Es war die Botschaft eines Martin Luther, 

Die von den Lippen dieses Mannes stromte. 

Die Juden hatten ausnahmweise recht, 

Als sie dem damals noch verkannten Manne 

Den Siegeslauf des Retters prophezeiten. 

Sie kannten diesen Mann und dieses Volk 

Weit besser als sich beide selber kennen. 

Kulturwart Armin Oberteutobold ist 
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Ein zweiter Luther, grosser sellst als Luther, 

Der deutsches Christentum und deutsche Freiheit 

Den Flammen-Mannern im Kamine bringt! 

Sie ftthlen sich als echte Luther-Dekadenten. 

Von jetzt an seelisch vollig gleichgeschaltet. 

Sie waren echte, typisch-deutsche Esel, 

Als sie mit kerndeutsch-echtem Enthusiasmus 

Ihr kerndeutsch-echtes “Sieg-Heil!’”’ grohlten. 

Ihr kerndeutsch-flacher Schadel tibersah 

Die contradictio in adjecto, die 

Aus dieser Wortverbindung “deutsche Freiheit”’ 

Mit gelben Zahnen spottisch-feixend grinst. 

Sie ahnten nicht den Hohn der Selbstverspottung. 
a 

Der Pastor-Opponent verfallt in Ohnmacht. 

Das lange Stehen mit gebeugten Knieen 

Hat seine Krafte vollig aufgerieben. 

Auch jene lange Rede tat das Ihre. 

Die And’rung seines Schadels ist fiir ihn 

Unmoglich wie die Quadratur des Kreises. 

Das “Sieg-Heil!’’ gab ihm schliesslich dann den Rest.— 
* * * 

Der Eichenkloben macht sich hochst verdachtig. 

Er rauspert sich und fangt dann an zu lachen. 

Sein Lachen ist politischer Protest. 

[kr ist getarnter, roter Bolschivist 

Und Fligelmann der Rotfront im Kamine, 

Nicht besser als der Brudermorder Kain. 

Er brullt mit Jakobiner-Stentorstimme : 

“Ein ‘freier Deutscher’ ist kein echter Deutscher. 

Ein “deutscher Sklave’ ist ein Pleonasmus. 

Man sollte nur von einem, Deutschen’ sprechen. 

Sein Sklavensinn versteht sich dann von selber.” 

Der Eichenstamm, an dem der Kloben wuchs, 

Stand in den Staaten Nordamerikas. 

Es war die Zeit der grossen Trockenlegung. 

Er durfte nicht sein Hirn mit Bier verwassern. 

Es fehlte ihm daher die deutsche Klugheit. 

Er wurde mit Freimaurerei begossen. 

Der Eichenkloben wurde dann von Negern 

Von diesem Freiheitsbaume abgeschlagen 
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Und von den Juden in das Reich verkauft. 
Er ging in Deutschland in die deutsche Schule. 
Er las im Konfirmandenunterrichte 
Karl Marx verstohlen auf den harten Knieen, 
Als ihm der Paster Katechismus lehrte. 
Er kam hierdurch allmahlig auf den Abweg. 
Der deutsche Stil verdarb ihm die Dikt’on 
Wie Hegel’s dunkler Stil den Stil des Marx. 
Sein Stil ist zu gelehrt fir den Kamin. 
Er schadigt seine Popularitat. 
Doch in dem Hauptpunkt stimme ich ihm bei. 
Ich zweifle oft an meinem eig’nen Deutschtum, 
Obwohl mein Stamm auf deutschem Grunde wuchs, 
Weil ich ein freier Mann geblieben bin. 
oe ee 
Der Eichenkloben wird zur Lohefackel. 
Er singt aufrtihrerisch die Marseillaise 
Und will mein gutes Schloss in Brand versetzen. 
*K K * 
Brandstifter stehen im Kamin in Ehren. 
Sie werden regelmassig amnestiert. 
Hier gibt es keine Feuerwehr und Schlauche. 
Die Wasserhahne gelten hier als Morder. 
Die paradoxe Praxis der Kamine 
Hat ebenso sophistisch wie ein Nietzsche 
Die Werte aller Ethik umgewertet. 
Sie schadigt die Moral des deutschen Volkes 
Und raubt der Jugend alle Ideale. 
Sie demoralisiert die deutsche Polizei 
Und untergrabt die Manneszucht im Heere. 
Sie stiirzt den Nativismus der Moral 
Und fthrt zum gallisch-flachen Empirismus. 
Ich fiirchte fast, dass Kant umsonst gelebt hat. 
* * * 
Es kommt wahrhaftig so, wie ich voraussah: 
Ich hore einen Knall in dem Kamine. 
Er ist das Zeichen zu dem Aufruhr aller. 
Die Flammen-Scheite kommen jetzt in’s Rutschen. 
Der Funken-Pébel schmeisst mit Handgranatchen. 
Der junge Armin Teutobold wird plotzlich 
Zu einem alten Flammen-Weihnachtsmanne. 
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Er hebt den vollen Ledersack empor 

Und schiittet dann sein Geld wie Niisse aus. 
Die Flammen-Herren explodieren lachend, 
Und alle lachen und ich lache mit. 

Die Flammen-Babies fahren Karussell. 

Sie winken mit den Handchen aus den Gondeln. 
Sie reiten jauchzend auf den kleinen Lowen. 
Die lock’ren Flammen--Parchen wirbeln wilder. 
Die Flammen-Musikanten pauken lauter. 

Der grimme Baldur Oberteutobold 

Kehrt mit dem dicken Pastor jetzt zuriick. 

Er ktisst den schmierig-alten Ortsrabbiner. 

Die Staarbrill’ rutscht ihm von der Adlernase. 
Das schwarze Kappchen fallt von seiner Glatze. 
Und alle kiissen sich wie Trunkenbolde, 

Die sich beim Beckerklang berauscht verbrtidern. 
Der Luther-Pastor spendet seinen Segen, 

Der ungehort in dem Tumult verhallt. 

Er fuhlt sich wichtig wie der Papst in Rom, 
Wenn er am ersten Osterfeiertage 

Den Segen der Apostel urbi et orbi 
Vielsprachig vom Balkon des Peterdomes 

Den vielen Horern auf dem Domplatz spendet. 
Auch ich empfing einmal den heil’ gen Segen 
Und fihlte mich trotzdem recht wohl danach. 
Zehn Manner mit viel stark’rem Glauben, 

Doch etwas schwacherer Konstitution 
Versanken damals in die tiefste Ohnmacht. 

Des Pastors Baffchen lodert hellblau auf 

Wie die Kulisse beim Theaterbrande. 


Sein Falstaff-Bauch fangt langsam an zu schmoren. 


Es riecht bedenklich nach gebrat’nem Speck, 

Der keine Maus in seine Kirchenfalle lockt. 

Die Orgel in der Luther-Kirche fangt 

Ven selbst zu spielen an: “Nun danket alle Gott. 
Denn Bethlehem hat Korsika besiegt!’’ 

Sie tremuliert die allgemeine Stimmung. 


* * * 


Der Berchtesgadiner Frohnvogt stopft sich wutend 
Die langen, wahrheitstauben Ohren zu. 
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“Thr seid Agypter,” also spricht der Fihrer, 
“Und meine Sklaven an dem Strand der Spree. 
Ich bin der Pharao und Peitschengott, 

Der Euch Germanen wie die Juden priigelt. 
Mein Berchtesgaden, gelte Euch als Memphis! 
Ich bin der Gott-Ersatz,* doch nur fiir Deutsche. 
Gebt Eurem falschen Gott’den schlichten Abschied, 
Um mich, das tranenreiche Krokodil, 

Mit ungeteiltem Herzen anzubeten. 

Ich dulde Orgeln nur in Wagner-Opern.” 

Die Orgelpfeifen quieken hochst belustigt. 

Ich glaube nicht an Orgelpfeifen-Schickschnack. 
Ich bin so schamlos, offen zu bekennen: 

Ich bin ein Meckerer und Kritikaster. 

Mein Hitler-Glaube ist nicht orthodox. 

Ich bin kein Augur, doch ich ahne manches. 
Erdbebenmeser melden unverkennbar, 

Das Schwanken uns’res deutschen Heimatbodens. 
Mein Barometer ktindet starken Sturm an. 

Der Preussen-Adler mausert sich gefahrlich. 

Er schien zu wachsen, doch er schwoll nur an. 
Fresstinden haben seinen Bauch geblaht. 

Er leidet jetzt an schwerer Dyspepsie. 

Die Arzte setzten ihn auf schmalste Kost. 

Die Wasserstippchen machen wassersiichtig. 

Das Ejierlegen macht ihm viel’ Beschwerden. 
Windeier, die er legt, sind ungeniessbar. 

Sein kleines Hirm hat einen grossen Vogel. 
Sein grosser Schnabel wird erschreckend klein. 
Der Appetit-Ersatz ist unbekommlich. 
Kerndeutsche Musikanten fiedeln Lieder. 
Gerippe tanzen ihre Todestanze 

Im Katzenjammertal der Hungerkiinstler. 

Der Fithrer wird einst itbermenschlich-menschlich. 
Sein Gen’us wird den Blitz-Ersatz erfinden 
Und seinen Blitzkrieg ohne Blitze fithren. 

Es werden dann nur hohle Donner rollen, 

Die Kinder schrecken, aber niemand téten 


*Ich habe Nazis im Deutschen Reiche sagen héren: “Wir brauchen keinen Gott 


mehr! Hitler sorgt fiir uns!” Sie waren gleichzeitig stolz darauf, dem sog. “Volke 
der Dichter und Denker” anzugehdren. 
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Und in dem Weltgelachter untergeh’n. 

Ich sehe einen Marder in der Falle 

Und einen Galgen in Old Baily* ragen. 

Die Zeitungsmanner machen Blitzlichtbilder 
Und senden sie nach Doorn zur Kenntnisnahme. 
Sie tragen einen schwarzen Trauerrand, 

Ein Doppelbild und dieses Menetekel :** 

Ich hore “Deutschland, Deutschland unter alles” 
Von einem Juden-Mannerchore singen. 
Walhalla**** tragt die Inschrift “Jkabod’’***** 
Der Fuhrer sollte etwas Weitblick zeigen 

Und jetzt bereits im eigensten Belange 

Die Holle zeitgemass humanisieren. 

Der Sieg-Ersatz wird eine heikle Frage, 

Weil unser Fuhrer dann—Qui vivra, verra—****** 
Ich habe mich rechtzeitig umgestellt 

Und mache Witze schon aus Witz-Ersatz. 

Der deutsche Fortschritt ist beinah’ unglaublich. 


*Old Baily ist der Sitz des Haupkriminalgerichtshofes in Newgate in der City 
Londons. 

**Dieses Wort “Menetekel,” das aus der sog. Daniel-Apokalypse 5:26 entlehnt 
ist, ist aus den drei biblisch aramaischen ZeitwOrtern mé¢ né, t¢ gél, und pe rés verkiirzt. 
Mit diesen Worten, die Daniel als. “(Gott hat Dein Reich) gezahit (und es 
verworfen), (Du bist auf der Wage) gewogen (und zu leicht erfunden worden), 
(Dein Reich ist) zertei/t (und den Medern und Persern gegeben worden)” deutet, 
kiindigt Jahwe dem sagenhaften neubabylonischen Kanige Balsasar den Verlust 
seines Trones und seinen Tod an. Heinrich Heine hat diese héchst eindrucksvolle 
Scene Dan. 51-39 in seiner bekannten Ballade Belsazar dichterisch bearbeitet. 


“Ste transit gloria et pompa mundi!’”’*** 


*#*" Sic transit gloria et pompa mundi!”=“So schwindet die Herrlichkeit und 
das Geprange der Welt dahin!’ 

Ich weiss nicht, ob Hitler Shakespeare ftir einen Angelsachsen oder ftir einen 
englischen Juden halt. Ich nehme an, dass er ihn als einen “Blutsbruder” gelten asst, 
weil Shakespeare die Gestalt des-Juden Shylock geschaffen hat. 

Diese Annahme ermutigt mich, das folgende kurze Gesprach zwischen Casar und 
zwei anderen Romern unmittelbar vor seinem Untergange mitzuteilen : 

Caesar: The Ides of March are come. 

Southsayer: Aye, Casar, but not gone. 

Artemidorus: Hail, Casar, Read this schedule! 

Ich bitte den Fithrer, sich diese Verse von einem seiner vielen bebrillten Schul- 
meister, die er in seinen vielen Konzentrationslagern zu “anstandigen Menschen” 
erziehen lasst, tibersetzen zu lassen. Ich gewinne dadurch Dichtungsraum. Der 
Dichtungsraum ist aber fiir uns Herausgeber ebenso wichtig wie der Lebensraum fur 
das deutsche Volk. Auch wir Tintenklexer wollen und miissen schliesslich leben. 

**** Walhalla war nach dem heidnischen Aberglauben der alten barbarischen 
Germanen der Aufenthaltsort der in der Schlacht gefallenen Krieger und der Seligen. 

*****Tkabod ist ein hebraisches Wort, welches jene vermutlich “jiidischen’ 
Zeitungsmanner tiber dieses kerndeutsche Walhalla gesetzt haben, um Hitler und 
Streicher noch in ihrer Todesstunde zu argern. “Ikabod” bedeutet woOrtlich “Nicht- 
Herrlichkeit,” “Unrithmlichkeit.” Der Leser kann diesen “jiidischen Schurkenstreich” 
nur dann gebiihrend verabscheuen, wenn er die Stelle 1. Sam. 4 19-22 nachgelesen hat. 

******Das franzdsische “Qui vivra, verra” bedeutet Wer (lange genug) leben 
wird, wird es sehen. 
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Der alte Streit ist plotzlich wie vergessen. 
Gauleiter Baldur Oberteutobold 

Besucht mit seinem Sohn die Synagoge, 

Und beide bitten jetzt um die Beschneidung. 
Sie sind mit Stolz be né mizwah* geworden. 
Sie wollen nur noch kosch’re Speisen essen 
Und Mazzen an dem nachsten Passahfeste. 
Sie revidieren ihre Weltanschauung : 

Der Schriftgelehrte Esra glich dem Fuhrer 
Wie der Bestohl’ne seinem Plagiator. 

Er hatte Sinn fiir reines Judenblut 

Und schied die Ehen mit den Andersrass’gen. 
Er war ein Rassen-Theoretiker. 

Er war der Hitler dieses Altertumes. 

Sie lesen jetzt das Buch des Nehemia. 

Der Perserkonig Artaxerxes war wie Hitler 
Ein einwandfreier, echter Vollblutar’er. 

Er war viel liberaler als der Fuhrer. 

Er machte diesen Juden Nehemia 

Trotz seines Vollblutjudentums zum “Mundschenck.” 
Und dieser Nehemia passte auf, 

Dass Artaxerxes nicht zum Saufer wurde. 
Er mischte Wasser in den schweren Wein, 
Den er dem Perserkonige kredenzte. 

Der Fithrer meidet jeden Weingenuss. 

Er trinkt nicht zehntnerschwere Ungarweine. 
Dies ware alkohol’sche Rassenschandung 

Er ist auch nicht mehr ganz ein Urgermane, 
Der sich mit Honigmet betrunken hat, 

Wie uns der Romer Tacitus berichtet. 

Er hat in diesem wicht’gen Stiick die Erbschaft 
Der volk’schen Erbsubstanz nicht angetreten, 
Wenn der Bericht geschichtlich richtig ist. 
Doch der Bericht ist Interpolation, 

Von Judenhanden in den Tert geschmuggelt. 
Der deutsche Kritiker hat feine Ohren: 

Er hort den Hopfen auf den Feldern wachsen. 
Er hat gehGrt, dass jener Tacitus 

Wie Eva eine Sekretirin hatte, 





*Diese hebraische Wortverbindung bené misw@* bedeutet Séhne des Gesetzes. 
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Die Jiidin war und Rahel Levi hiess. 

Als Tacitus sein Manuskript diktiert 

Und durchgesehen hatte, hat die Rahel 

Die Luge von der Urversoffenheit 

Der Urgermanen eigenmachtig-dreist 

Dem abgeschloss’nen Texte eingefiigt, 

Um unser deutsches Volk herabzusetzen. 

Wenn Mussolini damals schon der Duce 

Des grossen Romerreich’s gewesen ware, 

Dann ware der Betrug an’s Licht gekommen. 
Der Fiihrer ist kein zweiter Fiirst von Bismarck, 
Der deutsches Bier bekanntlich nicht verschmahte. 
Die Teutobolde wiirden, wenn der Fithrer 

Ein Bismarck ware, ihren Ortsrabbiner 


Zum Mundschenk uns’res grossen Fithrers machen. 


Der Ortsrabbiner ist gesetzlich-eng 

Und glaubt an jene alte Judenltige. 

Er wiirde in das Bier des Hitler-Seidels 
Spreewasser, voll von kleinen Fischen, giessen, 
Um einen Atavismus zu verhiiten. 

Die Bitterkeit des Bieres wurde schwinden, 

Die Bitterkeit des Fithrers aber wachsen. 

Er wiirde sich in seiner Bitterkeit 

Die ar’sche Seele aus dem Halse fluchen. 

Und schliesslich alle deutschen Juden kreuz’ gen. 
Es handelt sich zum Gliick um einen Casus 
Eventualis, nicht um Wirklichkeit. 

Die deutschen Juden ahnen nicht, wieviel sie 
Der Niichternheit des grossen Fuhrers danken. 
Die langen, jiidischen Geschlechtsregister 

Des Nehemia sind den Teutobolden 

Erheblich int’ressanter als die kurze, 
Fragwiird’ge Ahnenreihe Adolt Hitlers. 

Sie protestieren gegen Eisenofen, 

Weil diese Ofenart zu leicht errote 

Und Schameroten nicht zum Reiche passe. 

Sie sind die echten Renegaten, 

Die heut’ verbrennen, was sie gestern ehrten. 
Sie wollen Hitlers grosses Buch verbrennen 
Und damit unser deutsches Volk vernichten. 
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Sie glauben an den Talmud und an Heine 
Und sind fiir Offenbachs Musik begeistert. 
Auch Richard Wagner sei ein Judenbastard. 
Sein wahrer Vater sei ein Komod’ant, 
Der Jude war und Ludwig Geyer hiess. 
Er hatte bessere Musik gemacht, 
Wenn seine Mutter gleichfalls Jiidin ware. 
Sie halten Wagners ‘Meistersinger,’ die 
Der grosse Fithrer tiber alles liebt, 
Fiir katzenmusikalisches Gequake 
Von aufgeblasenen Raketenfroschen. 
Der Fiihrer leide an Instinkt-Entartung ; 
Denn sein Musik-Geschmack sei halb verjudet. 
Sie aber seien gegen alles Halbe 
Und gaben Mendelssohn daher den Vorrang. 
Sie glauben, dass der Fuhrer wenig Witz hat, 
Weil seine Mutter keine Jiidin war. 
Sie sprechen ihr Bedauern offen aus, 
Dass sie vordem durch falsche Fithrung in 
Betrtigerische Ar’erhande fielen. 
Sie glauben, dass das deutsche Blut so schlecht sei, 
Dass sie den Rest der Deutschen schachten wollen, 
Die Hitlers Kriege tiberleben sollten. 
Sie wollen keine Ar’er-Babies speisen, 
Weil sie sich vor der Fleischvergiftung fturchten. 
Sie sind, mit einem Satze ausgedriickt, 
Verrater, die das eig’ne Nest beschmutzen 
Und umgekehrt zu sagen sich erdreisten, 
Dass dieses Nest es sei, das sie besud’le. « 
Der Preis der Schweine an der Borse bleibt 
Trotz dieser wachsenden Verjudung fest. 
e3' S858 
Apollo hat den Marsyas geschunden, 
Weil der Silen einst schlechte Verse machte. 
Ich weiss von Mars’as’ Witzen herzlich wenig. 
Sie waren kaum viel besser als die Verse. 
Ich selber hab’ ein schlechtes Vers-Gewissen, 
Und meine Scherze sind erheblich schlechter 
Als selbst die schlechtesten der Mars’as-Verse. 
Ich hatte fraglos Haut und Leib verwirkt, 
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Wenn jener Griechengott am Leben ware. 

Ein Mann in meiner Lage neigt zur Milde. 

Ich wiinsche daher keinem Menschen Unheil. 
Doch in dem Fall der beiden Teutobolde 
Scheint mir die strengste Strafe noch zu milde. 


* XK ok 


Es ist kein Zweifel, dass sich der Kamin 
Mit diesem Abfall ausgehitlert hat. 

Das tausendjahr’ge Hitler-Reich hat im 
Kamin nur eine Stunde lang gedauert. 

Ein Einfall nur kann diesen Abfall heilen: 
Der Eichenkloben ruft zu neuen Wahlen 
Die allgemeine Volksversammlung ein. 

Er schlagt Herrn Baldur Oberteutobold 

Als Prasidenten des Kamines vor. 

Doch dieser lehnt die Ehre fiir sich ab. 

Er will sich ganz dem Torah-Stud’um widmen. 
Ein jiidischer Bankier bezahlt die Kosten. 
Er steht als Torah-Studium-Befliss’ner 
Sich sehr viel besser als ein Prasident. 

Er bittet nur, man mOge aus dem Stande 
Des Fiihrers einen Prasidenten wahlen. 

Er schlagt dann meinen—Kammerdiener vor, 
Der seinen Feuerschtirer nicht missbrauchte 
Und den Kamin mit seiner Kohlenschaufel 
Bisher hochst einsichtsvoll behandelt habe. 
Auch das Kamin-Budget sei unter seiner 
Sehr weisen Leitung stets normal geblieben : 
Es habe der Import von gutem Brennholz 


Stets dem Export der Asche voll entsprochen. _ 


Ich untersttitz’ als Schlossherr diesen Antrag. 
Der Antrag wird einstimmig angenommen, 
Weil nicht mehr Nazis diese Stimmen zahlen. 
Der status quo ist wieder hergestellt. 

oe oe 


Die Diplomaten des Kamins sind wie gwohnlich 


Durch diesen Gang der Ding tiberrascht. 
Sie hatten mit dem Sieg der Teutobolde 

Und ihrer selbstgerechten, deutschen Sache 
Als einer Selbstverstandichkeit gerechnet. 
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’ Sie traten fiir das Recht und das Verbrechen 

" Mit gutem Ausgang immer ehrlich ein. 

Der Umfall dieser Teutobold’verwirrt sie, 

Und selbst ihr felsenfester Glaube an 

Das deutsche Blut fangt ernstlich an zu wanken. 
Die Fundamente ihrer nationalen, 
Kerndeutschen Weltanschauung sind erschittert. 
Sie sitzen an dem feuerfesten, runden 
Beratungstisch und diskutieren nunmehr 

Die Frage der de facto-Anerkennung. 

Sie teilen im Verlaufe der Debatte 

Ohrfeigen aus, die sie zurtick erhalten. 

Der Vorgang bleibt an sich bedauerlich, 

Doch er verletzte niemals das Prinzip 

Des Romers und Karthagers: “do, ut des!”* 
In diesem Stticke herrschte Sachlichkeit ; 

Denn jede Leistung wurde Zug um Zug 

Mit ihrer Gegenleistung baar bezahlt, 

Und alle waren schliesslich tiberzeugt, 

Dass geben seliger als nehmen ist. 

) Nachdem dies Budget ausgeglichen ist, | 

i Versohnen sie sich mit der Anerkennung 

Der Prasidentschaft meines Kammerdieners. 

} Sie ftthlen sich hinfort hochst tiberfltissig— 

So tberfliissig wie der Luther-Pastor, 

Was ich bedau’re, doch nicht andern kann. 

3 Ich kann ftir sie kaum etwas and’res tun, 

t Als sie dem Mitleid Gottes zu befehlen. 

Kamine sind franzésische Importe 

: Fur reiche, deutsche Junkerluxusschlésser. ; 
Sie sind aus deutscher Landschaft nicht erwachsen. 
Sie wurzeln nicht im deutschen Volksgemiite. 

Sie bleiben uns’rem deutschen Wesen artfremd. 

Sie haben nicht die Professorenwiirde 
Langweilig-deutscher, kalter Kachelofen, 

Die wie die Muffe Finger massig warmen. 

Sie haben zu viel Bastardeigenschaften. | 
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*Diese lateinische Wortverbindung “do, ut des” bedeutet: “Ich gebe (in der 
Erwartung) dass (auch) Du (mir etwas) gibst.” : 
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Sie sind nervOs-veranderliche Gall’er, 
Spottsiichtig-launisch wie Pariserinnen. 

Sie lachen und sie kichern viel zu viel. 

Sie sind nicht rassisch-volkisch zuverlassig. 
Sie sind zu flacker—und zu flatterhaft. 

Sie nehmen Ernstes nicht geniigend ernst. 
Sie sind boshaft-frivole Voltair’aner. 
Kamine passen nicht in’s Dritte Reich. 

Sie sind und bleiben wilde Aufruhr-Zellen, 
Die wie der Krebs gefahrlich um sich fressen. 
Wenn ich der Fihrer dieses Deutschland ware, 
Ich wtirde sie schon langst verboten haben. 
Der Gott, der deutsches Eisen wachsen liess, 
Will zweifellos nur deutsche Eisenofen. 


* * * 


Das Leben ist ein deutscher Hexen-Tanzplatz, 
Auf dem die Fee des Gliicks nicht tanzen darf. 
Die Gottin des Kamins ist Heiterkeit. 
Kamine sind wie Marchen-Zauberspiegel : 

Ich sehe hier in ihrer kleinsten Kleinheit 

Die tolle Welt in ihrer tollsten Tollheit 

In ausgelass’ner Witzblatt-Heiterkeit. 

Ich habe Heiterkeit so dringend notig. 

Ich starre d’rum in dieses heit’re Feuer. 

Mir fallt die Heiterkeit jetzt plotzlich ein, 

Mit der ich Dich in jenem Wald verliess. 

Ist Heiterkeit vielleicht verschamtes Weinen ? 
Das Weinen im Kamin ist streng verboten 
Wie Rauchen in dem Pulvermagazine. 

Das Feuer im Kamin ist Zufluchtsstatte 

Fir solche, die wie ich nicht weinen konnen. 


* > *K 


Das Feuer wird jetzt unertraglich heiss, 

Und Funken fallen auf den Perserteppich. 

Ich fange an, an—Afrika zu denken. 

Ich fiirchte, dass ich schweres Fieber habe— 
Das schwere Fieber uns’rer kranken Zeit. 
Sprach sie von “Fieber’’ nicht in ihrem Briefe? 
Fand sie in Afrika nicht langst ihr Grab? 
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Mein Kammerdiener kommt mit Schipp’ und Besen 
Und fegt die Funken von dem Perserteppich. 
Ich recke mich in meinem Sessel auf 

Und 6ffne beide Fliigel zum Balkon. 

Ich trete in die Winterabendluft, 

Die mich erntichtert und mein Fieber stillt. 

Der Frost ist mild und eine wahre Wohltat. 

Ich stehe tief im Schnee auf dem Balkon. 

Kein Hut bedeckt mein Haupt. Kein Mantel 
Beschtitzt mich vor dem Frost der Heil’gen Nacht. 
Das Leben hat mich gegen Frost gefeit ; 

Denn leben heisst durch Winternachte wandern. 
Ich hor’ noch immer meine Kinder singen. 

Die Tannen wurden weisse Weihnachtsmanner, 
Die griinen Btische weisse Schaukelpferde, 

Die weissen Marmorbilder grosse Puppen. 

Und meine Kinder werden, wenn sie gross sind, 
Viel gliicklicher als einst ihr Vater war. 

Die Sterne flimmern an dem klaren Himmel. 
Die Nacht ist wahrhaft-still und friedlich-heilig. 
Ich liebe Dich, Du stille, heil’ge Nacht, 

An deren Wanden keine Bilder hangen! 
Erinn’rung ist ein Traum mit wacher Seele. 

Sie zaubert Bilder an die Seelenwande. 

Sie tauchen auf und sie verschwinden wieder 
Wie jene silberklaren Tierkreisbilder, 

Die langsam steigen, lang am Himmel weilen 
Und langsam sinken und dann wiederkehren. 

Sie sind so fliichtig wie das Gliick und Leben, 
Doch nicht so diister wie die Wirklichkeit. 
Geduld verbannt sie in die Unterwelt, 

Aus deren Wermut diese Blasen quellen. 

Sie werden selt’ner, blasser, milder, heit’rer 

Von Jahr zu Jahr und schwinden mit dem Leben. 


Auch ich erfahr’ die Wohltat dieses Wortes. 
(Fortsetzung folgt). 














SOME REMARKS ON BARTH’S KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 
By 
A. HoLMeEs 


Introduction 


HE well-known Lectures were delivered in 1937-38 at the Uni- 

versity of Aberdeen by that notable German theologian, Karl 

Barth, on the subject “The Knowledge of God and the Service of 
God According to the Teaching of the Reformation,” translated into 
English by J. L. M. Haire and Ian Henderson, and published in one 
volume of twenty lectures. They exhibit several departures from the 
usual Gifford Lectures. In the first place, they are not studies of 
“natural religion” as their author clearly announces (pp. 5ff.), but are 
supplementary to such a theology. Next, the lectures are not immedi- 
ately directed to the theology of the Reformation in general, but are 
based upon a particular creed, the Confessio Scotica, 1560, formulated 
by John Knox and a friend, giving not ‘‘an historical analysis of the 
Scottish Confession,” but “‘a theological paraphrase and elucidation of 
the document as it speaks today and as we today by a careful objective 
examination of its content can hear it speak” (pp. 10, 13). Thirdly, 
these lectures are not directly and immediately studies of the Bible itself, 
though the Creed just named may declare it is based upon that Book 
(p. II). 

Finally, we must keep also in mind that the lectures are transla- 
tions and this fact often becomes highly important when we endeavor 
to gather the real significance of some obscure statement by a difficult 
theologian about his system of thought; a fact, too, that must temper 
all we have to say with the constant possibility that, try as we will we 
may not be entirely fair to what the author has to say in these lectures 
nor to what he may have in mind as a part of his whole theology. Under 
any circumstances, Barth is not an easy theologian and philosopher to 
understand, not indeed because he writes ponderously or obscurely,— 
for he expresses the most difficult conceptions with singular force and 
clarity,—but because the nature of his subject-matter is itself most 
elusive and contains very fine discriminations in thought. The plan 
of his work, guided as it is by the Confession, is not hard to follow, 
though, like the creed itself, it could be more logically arranged. 
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THE PLAN OF THE LECTURES 


The twenty lectures are divided into two parts: I-X ; on the knowl- 
edge of God (p. 103) ; and XI-XX; on the service of God. These two 
parts are united by the fact the “true knowledge of God” is the “true 
service of God” (pp. 103, 114). To know God is to serve him. As 
that knowledge comes by revelation of God in Christ, so “Christian 
truth is identical with Christian life” (p. 114). ‘And this is eternal 
life, that they should know thee the only true God, and him whom thou 
dids’t send, even Jesus Christ” (Jno. 17:3). Ina sentence this seems 
to sum up the gist of these lectures. 

Knowledge is a living activity of the human spirit, and knowing 
God is living continuously. ‘This is fundamental in Barth’s lectures and 
it is close to the Hegelian principle that thinking is being. Conse- 
quently, the real Christian life, the church, worship, social service, the 
state’s service treated in Part II, all flow quite naturally from the 
knowledge of God treated in Part I. 

The lectures are further greatly simplified throughout by a single 
point of view. Like Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller’ surveying the various 
lands of Europe from an Alpine crag, Barth looks at everything from 
the point of view of the one and only God. God is sovereign. He 
creates and sustains the world and everything in it. To his human 
creatures he reveals Himself in and through Jesus Christ, who is God. 
They do not seek him, but he seeks them, and they can no more elude 
him than they can escape Thompson’s “‘Hound of Heaven.” In that he 
relates himself to Schleiermacher’s conception that makes religion a 
sense of utter dependence upon God. 

Another point of view lies outside of the lectures entirely. Their 
author considers revealed religion only. Barth believes that natural 
theology is based on error. “I do not see how it is possible for it to 
exist” (p. 5). It is called natural theology because it does not rest 
‘supposed special or so-called miraculous reveiation” (p. 3) 
but upon our observation of and reflection upon the created world. A 
reformed theologian, Barth thinks, cannot recognize such a system as 
theology. As a result of this rejection he is not confronted in his 
lectures with the task of harmonizing natural theology with anything 
the Bible may say or with any creeds derived from revelation. His 
lectures rest upon a particular Creed, and this upon Reformed theology, 
and this presumably upon the Bible which he assumes is a body of 
reliable “human documents” (p. 66); and this faith is apparently an 
experience (p. 109) of God revealing himself in Jesus Christ (Lec. VI) 


upon any 
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which a man believes not by his own powers, but by the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost (p. 105). The knowledge is obedience (p. 104) and 
comes “when the object (man) reaches out and grasps the subject 
(God).” “All the thoughts which he forms about God can be only an 
echo of what was said to him through God's dealing with him, by means 
of which he became a new man” (p. 104). This is what “we mean by 
knowing God” (p. 103). This seems to be man’s own immediate 
knowledge of his religious experience, as we would say. 

Such a view gives us some insight into Barth’s reasons for reject- 
ing natural theology and natural religion which are based upon man’s 
own reasonings about what he himself observes in Nature. His 
theology asserts that God comes down, in Jesus Christ and in the Holy 
Spirit, upon men, and in their souls performs a work of redemption 
which they themselves know and by which they know also the Doer. 


I. 


Since Barth’s theology not only sets God at the apex of all things, 
but also distributes his power downward throughout everything, we 
can best secure an insight into these lectures by trying to find first what 
the author’s conception of God is. For theology—or, as we would say, 
religion—is the acknowledgement or recognition of God, which rests 
upon knowledge of God. What is this knowledge? In harmony with 
the subject of the Lectures and the Confessio, Barth first takes up the 
“knowledge of God.”’ He begins with the creedal statement ‘We 
confess and acknowledge God” and immediately adds “Who or what 
lies behind this word ‘God’. . .?” and replies “The Confession does 
not conceive its object at all, it acknowledges it” (p. 13). 

If this “acknowledgement’’ by men is the awareness that God is, 
and the next query is: ‘““What kind of a God is He?” we have the 
Barthian system here treated, reduced to the same two fundamental 
summaries of all theology that Professor A. N. Whitehead suggests. 
Of these two fundamentals, we may say with Hume and Bradley, that 
the Being of God is settled. Of that we are certain. For we must 
choose between “God is!” or the alternative, ‘“Nothing is!’ which by 
asserting its truthfulness demonstrates its falsity. We know “Some- 
thing is” both because we perceive something and because the contrary 
is self-contradictory. In that Something God is. We find God, as 
Hocking, Weiman, and some other philosophers of religion and many 
mystics proclaim, and to which Barth seems to agree, in his “‘we confess 
and acknowledge God,” which with certain differences resembles 
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Margaret Fuller’s famous, “I accept the Universe!’ and to this some- 
what flamboyant challenging humility the dry remark that Carlyle 
made still brings a chuckle. To acknowledge God in fact, if not in 
spoken word or inner faith, is an absolute necessity forced upon men. 
But this statement seems to conflict with Barth’s rejection of a natural 
theology, and his recognition of only the knowledge of God that comes 
through Jesus Christ (pp. 105, 107, 109). 


Gop’s NATURE 


Barth’s second question, ““Who or what lies behind this word 
‘God’?” (p. 13) is today the vexing and perplexing one. For if we 
assign to God the venerable and conventional attributes of omniscience, 
or intellect, omnipotence, or will, and omnipresence, which is redund- 
ancy—omitting emotion, especially his Love, we find ourselves then 
drawn into the vortex of evil. Around that center we revolve end- 
lessly. For it seems impossible for a Loving God armed with 
sufficient foresight and power to have created a world into which 
deprivation and pain and moral wrong so evidently go about like a 
roaring lion seeking whom they may devour. While the extremes of 
contradiction apparent in this situation have been greatly ameliorated 
by a multitude of harmonizers, the problem of evil still remains with no 
solution complete and satisfactory to all men. This matter Barth’s 
lectures do not directly consider. Possibly after all, as J. S. Mill 
implied, the Goodness of God is a value-judgement made by each and 
every rational being, and so nothing but a universal franchise could 
settle it. Reversing Barth’s conception of election, (Lec. VII) men 
might elect God to a position of Absolute Goodness. At any rate, we 
can hardly find a normal adult who does not testify that God has been 
good to him. 


Wuat Gop Is NOT 


But before we try to form any positive conception of God, we may 
follow Barth’s method, and distinguish God from some things which he 
isnot. He is not many. The Confession proclaims : “ane onelie God” 
(p. 13). This does not deny the reality of the world and plunge us 
into acosmosism (p. 15). Barth does distinguish God from the 
world, which he creates and sustains (p. 16ff.). Moreover, it sets God 
above man (p. 17). Finally, it combats the belief in many gods 
(p. 18)—“the godheads of all the human ideologies, and mythologies, 
philosophies and religions” (p. 17), which “are no gods or at best gods 
so-called” (p. 19). In short, all so-called “goods,” or “values,” man- 
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desired and man-made, go down before One is Good (Mt. 19:17). By 
his clear and clean-cut division between all sorts of humanly-directed 
activities, idealisms, social reforms—and even religions defined as 
man’s own responses to God’s overtures (p. 204-5 )—and the revelation 
to men of a God demanding their instant and unqualified obedience, 
Barth draws an ineradicable line between all forms of humanism and 
Theism. Indeed, he at one moment presents such a transcendent God 
that we almost say Barth is a Deist; while at another moment, he seems 
to be a pantheistic mystic. 

Barth plainly recognizes the fact that a number of candidates 
present themselves to us in our experience, each one claiming supreme 
right to be God, amongst them man, nature, reason, spirit, destiny, 
desire, duty, etc. (p. 22). ‘*Which will prove itself to be the one and 
the only reality—man and his principles or He whom the Confession 
contrasts to them on the ground of His self-revelation’? (Ib.) “Do 
these world powers then . . . possess the character of being the one 
and only reality and therefore that of lordship? and which of them 
really does so’? (Ib.) This conclusion, that all of them fail, apparently 
rests upon direct inspection of these candidates for the supreme office. 
‘All previous experience seems to teach that their mutual conflict does 
not reach any decision” (p. 23). The very claim that each makes 
refutes the fitness of one and all. “But even if a decision were one 
day to be reached, which of these world-powers could—or could they 
all together ?>—be powerful enough to make a real prisoner of man 
and human self-assertion? Spirit, nature, reason, duty, desire—which 
of these has power to make man completely prisoner”? (Ib. ) 

So of all creatures, man is left with more claim to be the one than 
anything else. But the warfare between man and other powers is per- 
petual. ‘‘The conflict between these two parties, man and the powers 
of the world, over the right to be the one and only reality cannot be 
settled but ends in indecision” (p. 23). Men know that they are not 
supreme. Their world is full of opposition to them, immediately felt 
and known. Moreover, as they partially and sometimes overcome their 
opponents, they recognize also immediately that their enemies are not 
invulnerable, not supreme, but creatures, like themselves. All of them 
are on the same level; none is supreme. Our experience here seems to 
confirm the Confession’s statement about One God. 





Gop KNowN AND Not Known 


When we undertake to form some conception of this God whom 
the Confessio “acknowledges,” we meet with our first Barthian 
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paradox. For God is known and not known; one who reveals himself 
and remains hidden. We do not know because we do know, as Barth 
says. ‘Precisely because He makes himself known to us in an un- 
surpassably intimate and definite way as the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, He meets us as One who is hidden, the One about Whom 
we must admit we do not know what we are saying when we try to 
say who He is” (p. 27). For this astonishing paradox he gives the 
reason: “this One Being is eternal, infinite, immeasurable, incompre- 
hensible, omnipotent and invisible . . . above us, above space and time, 
and above all concepts and opinions and all potentialities . . . to what 
Lord shall we compare Him? . . . how are we to comprehend 
Him... ? Thus God’s revelation is precisely his revelation as the 
hidden God . . . faith in God’s revelation will confess . . . the God 
unknown to us . . . faith . .-. sees how God veils Himself in 
mystery” (p. 28). 

This way of thinking is not as baffling and self-contradictory as 
it at first sight seems to be. For Barth is performing several services 
to religion. First, he is combating the scholastic modes of trying to 
think of God as a Substance, which result in Spencer’s Unknowable 
God, in Huxley’s Agnosticism, and which rest upon the very subtle 
fallacy of first defining God as an imperceptible Spirit (Jno. 4:24) 
and then calling him “‘Unknowable” because we cannot see him (I Jno. 
4:12). Secondly, he is abandoning all such static substances, essences, 
ousias, and realizing that God as Spirit must always be active, always 
working everywhere in his world (Jno. 5:17). Thirdly, Barth, as a 
true mystic, is insisting that we know, or are aware of God immediately, 
and know him as we know our own self-active selves. Fourthly, there 
isa strain of Hegelian mode of thinking in the fact that we may come to 
at least some knowledge by examining our ignorance. The very 
intuition of God who is found to be infinite gives first a knowledge of 
him and then reveals immediately our immense ignorance of him. 
Fifthly, such a knowledge we always have of persons, whom we know, 
about whom we know, and yet whom we do not know. Such paradoxes 
are not invented by theologians, but are common-places of everyday life. 


Is Gop ONE or Many? 


In Lecture II Barth deals with the problem of the one and only 
God. He begins with the creed: “We confesse and acknowledge ane 
onelie God” (p. 13). From this acknowledgement, Barth draws chiefly 
negative results. The world is not God. But “it does not deny the 
world” (p. 15). It is not pantheism. But it does mean that what is 
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not God is “critcised, limited made relative’ (p. 16). What it “was 
designed to combat, is above all man himself” (p. 17). So it equally 
condemns all humanism, all human self-assertion; for “we men are 
‘not gods” (p. 17). He seems much concerned with this self-assertion 
of man, almost as if he were a Roman Catholic decrying man’s pride, or 
self-dependence in thought and will, as the worst of sins. In this 
respect, he approaches Schleiermacher’s idea that religion is man’s 
complete dependence upon God, but, of course, he denies that religion 
can arise from man’s experience, or sense of dependence. 

How do we come to our knowledge that there is only one God? 
Not at all by the usual philosophic and scientific method of finding 
unity in the world through observation and reflection. This is “strange 
fire brought to the altar” (p. 20). “He proves Himself in Jesus 
Christ to be the One to whom no one and nothing is to be preferred or 
even compared . . .”’ (p. 21). Intwo ways, then, God reveals Himself 
as the only and the one God—through the Old Testament revelations 
to the Israelites (p. 14), and also in Jesus Christ (Lec. VI., Sec. IV 
especially) ; both in the Scriptures and also in the individual’s own soul 
at his conversion (pp. 107-109). In both cases, however, it is God’s 
own self-revelation in a man that enables the man to know God. “By 
receiving what he was permitted to receive from Jesus Christ, he con- 


fessed and acknowledged that the fact that he did receive . . . was 
itself the receiving of a divine gift—God’s faithfulness reaching over 
and grasping him . . .” (p. 108). Thus Barth carefully preserves 


God's initiative in our acquirement of a knowledge that God is the only, 
one God. In such a situation it seems strange that so many men, of 
various degrees of intellectual ability, are not convinced that the God 
of the Scottish Confession is the only, one God. (Man’s Election, Lec. 
VII; Freedom to Believe, Lec. X). Space prevents us from discussing 
this phase of Barthianism, so much of which turns out to be true 
mysticism or sometimes mere truism. 

So man comes face to face with God. ‘As these two stand face to 
face, there is decision, a command and a choice which commit man at 
this point, where man stands before God in his revelation. A claim to 
lordship is put forward possessing the power to achieve its end” (p. 24). 
In a peculiar way, God reveals himself in Jesus Christ (Lec. VI). As 
Thomas Acquinas admitted, this part of the Christian theology cannot 
be discovered by human reason nor rationalized. It rests upon the love 
and grace of God and it appears in the history of ancient Israel and in 
each converted man’s own experience to which he gives glad testimony 


(pp. 108-9). 
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How then, does Barth say we come to our knowledge of the One 
God? Not by a process of ratiocination. “It is brought about by this 
truly one and only God Himself” (p. 19). “Here man will be able to 
recognize the one and only God by the fact that He is the one and only 
God, and here He is the one and only God because He reveals Himself 
as such” (p. 24). Our decision that He is so “is faith in Jesus Christ 
and in saying that we are saying once more that the one and only God 
Himself is He who reveals Himself as the one and only God” (Ib.). 
This seems to leave much to be explained. For such knowledge is not 
a universal intuition—because many sane people do not believe in one 
God, and the Mohammadans, whom Barth cannot call monotheists, do 
believe in one God. 

This revelation of God apparently, may be immediate to the in- 
dividual soul (p. 109), or it may come step by step as the truth did to 
Israel (p. 14). Barth treats it more as “a renewal, a rediscovery and 
a restoration of knowledge long forgotten or denied” (Ib.). What- 
ever else it is, it is a revelation. And Barth, like Locke, for example, 
never questions a revelation from God. But, as other theologians have 
asked: How do we know it is a revelation? Alexander Campbell did 
not hesitate to say that such claims must be brought to the bar of human 
reason. 


Gop Is A PERSON 


In Lec. III, Barth considers the question, ‘““Who is the one God ?” 
and answers according to Reformed theology, “In the first place, he is 
majesty (He is eternal, infinite, immeasurable, incomprehensible, 
omnipotent, invisible, as the Confession says). Secondly, He is a Per- 
son (since in His simple, majestic essence He is the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit) p. 25. He is Sovereign, a Majestic Person, and in 
Him the two are fused; for ‘““His majesty consists in his being the 
archetypal Person, i. e., truly, really, genuinely a person” (p. 33). 
Hence we have oneness of God preserved in his Personality—a most 
fertile conception. 

Next “It is necessary to make clear what is contained in the 
conception ‘Person’ if we intend to speak of God’s personality” (p. 30). 
Here the transcendentalism of Barth again shows itself, in his saying 
“God is therefore a Person in a way quite different from that in which 
we are persons. . . . Thus God is personal but personal in an incom- 
prehensible way, insofar as the conception of His personality surpasses 
all our view of personality. This is so just because He and He alone 
is a true, real and genuine person . . . to conceive God . . . would be 
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to make an idol out of God” (pp. 31, 32). In this passage he most 
clearly draws a distinction between, first, our idea of God and God 
himself and in doing that he ranks himself with the mystics against the 
positivists who are satisfied with the “God-Idea” in consciousness, | 
what Barth calls a kind of spiritual idolatry, in many respects inferior to i 
material idolatry, especially that which worships images of precious 
metals. For such gods might bring a man bread in an extremity. : 

But Barth also gives us his conception of God as a Person “‘in : 
distinction from those images of our imagination.’’ As such “He is F 
One Who knows and wills, Who acts and speaks, who as an ‘I’ calls me | 
‘Thou’ and Whom I can call ‘Thou’ in turn” (pp. 33, 34). In these 
personal relations between persons, God proves Himself to be a 
Person, and “His majesty consists in His being the archetypal Person, 
i. e., truly, really and genuinely a person” (p. 33). 

What Barth is doing here is steering between the positivist’s mere 
idea of God, on the one hand, and the metaphysical theologian’s 
Spiritual Substance, on the other. The first is not real or independent 
of the mind that forms the idea. The second is unknowable. For 
Barth, God is an active Person, a Sovereign to be addressed as “His 
Majesty!’’, but a Person still. Persons, as he says, think, feel, and 


sable be sicct: 





will, and know it. We know, or are acquainted with persons; first, 
with our own selves as we think, feel and will; and then with God, as 
Barth says, through Jesus Christ, God Incarnate. But whether he looks 
upon God’s thus coming into a man as a special miracle, a critical | 
moment for that man, or as a regular, constant operation in every 
human being, he does not make clear in his lectures (pp. 106-8). 


We need not make such transactions special acts of God, marvelous 
wonders though they may seem to some people accustomed to think in 
material terms only. For they are no more indescribable than our own 
self-consciousness. We may recognize within us God as the Holy 
Spirit, the Perfect Person, who always works to bring us by right 
reasoning and proper observing to that state of mind called “Truth,” 
that state of feeling called ‘“‘Loveliness,” that action of will called 
“Right.” These two persons—ourselves and God—known as thinking, 
feeling, willing beings—we distinguish and compare, and so know 
them both immediately. We know God because we distinguish truth 7 
from error, loveliness from unloveliness, right from wrong. This way : 
of knowing God is as old as the personification of Wisdom in the 
Proverbs, in the Wisdom of Solomon, in St. Paul (Rom. 2:15), inthe | 
Book of Hebrews (8:30), in the mystics noted in “Lux Mundi,” [| 
[llingworth’s essay, and in modern mystics and some philosophers of 
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About such mystical 
experiences there may be little emotion, no obscurantism, no mystery— 
nothing but the hard, cold light of reason at its best. Barth seems to be 
a mystic in this sense, as Kagawa is when he says that he is most a 
mystic when he is most a scientist; and Wundt declared that such im- 
mediate knowledge of our own minds formed the content of psychology. 


religion who find God in human experience. 


THe TRINITY 


3y insisting that God is a Real Person we immediately confront 
ourselves with the Biblical Trinity of Persons. But as unitarianism, 
in the sense of ontological monism is impossible, Trinitarianism is the 
smaller of two difficulties. Its difficulties, too, have been much miti- 
gated by the application of modern psychology to the problem of per- 
sonality which rightly belongs to it. So, therefore, since the Nicene 
Fathers applied to their metaphysical problem of the One in the Many, 
their best science which happened to be Neo-Platonism, we today have 
the same right to apply our best science to the same unsolved mystery. 
We recognize, as Professor Leonard Hodgson remarks, that the study 
of a Triune Personality is “‘primarily psychological and _ historical, 
rather than metaphysical, as it was for the Fathers” (Rawlinson, 
Essays, 1933, VIII). If then, we apply our best science today, not to 
a final solution of this baffling perplexity, but to some further illumina- 
tion of it, we do but follow a venerable example. Barth, however, 
perforce declines to exchange his profession of theologian “for that of 
a philosopher or psychologist” (p. 5). But perhaps and perforce he 
must psychologize and philosophize some. 

We may then begin our formulation of Trinitarianism by refusing 
to adopt the Neo-Platonic idea of “ousia” (being) as the Impersonal 
God-head, and accept the teaching of Christ that God is a Spirit 
(Jno. 4:24). Thus, with Barth (p. 31) we may avoid the quaternar- 
ianism that has always lurked in the Nicene formulation, and which 
W. G, T. Shedd notes in his study of St. Augustine’s Trinitate, where 
he says that there is something in the Trinity not in each Person, and 
something in each Person not in the Trinity. If the ousia is not a mere 
species, or empty “being,” but an entity, and each Person is a hypostasis, 
they altogether make four entities. But if we begin with God, a Person 
and a Holy Spirit, then, with the Father and the Son, we have the 
[ternal Trinity, which to some extent reverses the order of the Tem- 
poral Trinity. As all Three are Persons we have unity in diversity, an 
organic wholeness. 

As for the contradiction that declares that each Person of the Holy 
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Trinity is at the same time also the other Two—especially elaborated by 
St. Augustine and emphasized by him, it is a man-made contradiction, a 
mere contradition of ideas and not of the things signified. The ideas 
used do not represent the spirits thus enumerated. For as Athanasius, 
Hilary of Poitiers, and the Cappadocian Fathers pointed out, number- 
ing requires and demands separation in space of the things numbered— 
which is impossible with pure spirits. We might as well try to measure 
water in a sieve, or see air with a telescope, or weigh the souls of dying 
men on a nicely balanced bed. Spirits impenetrate each other, as St. 
Augustine insisted in his doctrine of circumintercessio, or perichoresis, 
which the scholastics discussed, not frivolously, in their argument 
about the multitude of angels that could stand upon the point of a 
needle. The true answer is: “None”! Spirits can neither be counted 
nor do they stand anywhere, even though Descartes did give the soul a 
“seat” in the pineal gland, and Professor Alexander still thinks the 
mind is in the brain though neither one is “Matter.” Modern 
psychology looks upon the person as a colony of selves, each one of 
which may arise and become the principal self, and two or more selves 
may struggle for control of the same body at once, or they may alternate 
in its control. In such a world of worlds, a pin-point spirit who is the 
essence of self-identity may be difficult to find, and is surely a meta- 
physical and theological entity. We cannot define it, as Boethius did, 
as a simple substance, but must define it functionally telling what it 
does, and then perhaps, with Jones, declaring that a thing is what it does. 
With this kind of dynamic freedom from the Aristotelian logic, we may 
secure a better insight into the Triune God revealing Himself as a 
Person, known to us for what he does. Hegel’s dialectic certainly 
handles this problem with more insight than our usual logic. 


APPRAISALS OF THE LECTURES 


In endeavoring to give some appraisal of these lectures for Ameri- 
cans, we realize fully our inadequacy to give any comprehensive or even 
just estimate of them. They lie before us, a body of truth with a 
coherency that belongs to good theology, a simplicity that comes from a 
single point of view well kept throughout, and a certain majesty and 
sincerity that come from a truly religious soul humble before his God 
who is Soverign Majesty. 

This is probably the first quality that strikes an American reared 
in the atmosphere of democracy remote from the old world monarchies. 
Here we approach our religious problems from human experience. We 
begin with men and rise to God. The European naturally begins with 
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the Sovereign and comes down to men. While this approach both gives 
and conserves a certain loftiness of thought, as well as a single and 
simple point of view, it also runs the danger of the Augstinian- 
Calvinistic predestinarianism which a democratic emphasis can never 
quite free from inherent injustice and its other evils. Barth avoids any 
extremity here (Lec. VII; Lec. X). But he is not always clear (p. 105). 
A man believes but not from his own natural powers (p. 105). 

Much of the transcendentalism of God that would be predicted by 
his Soverignty disappears in his Personality. In Barth’s emphasis upon 
God as a Person he goes back to Origen, opposes the Pre-Reformation 
churches and takes his stand upon the Post-Reformation and Bible 
position. This position is valuable for the Trinitarian doctrine, as we 
have shown; and it also opens the door to the practical value of the 
Barthian theology, which does not deploy itself in a vacuum, but by its 
conception of God does indeed impenetrate and saturate all Christian 
works, and all social service and moral action with a direct and genuine 
spirit of religion. Such service, for Barth, takes all its meaning and 
all its value from God; and its forms are dictated by the Christian’s idea 
of God. This is a most striking and needed unification of religion and 
social service, of the personal and the social Gospels. 

A Personal God not only saves the Barthian system from pure 
transcendentalism, on the one side, and from pure pantheism, on the 
other, but from a humanism that nevertheless gives man a lofty place 
in the world. “The Reformed Church and the Reformed theology have 
never spoken about God and man as if God were everything and man 
were nothing. That is a caricature of the Reformed teaching and we 
have already rejected such a preposterous view . . . in our second 
lecture” (p. 35). Barth gives man a place “‘along-side of God’ (p. 
36)—“in truth and independence, in distinctiveness and beauty and 
with . . . teleological character” (Ib.). Men possess a glory given by 
God and are possessed for His glory. “In the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ, God and man meet, and therefore are really together” (Ib.) so 
that “God is one with man.” 

God’s Love shows itself in his Grace whereby he appears to man 
in Christ, and man’s response to God’s Grace is human Gratitude 
(p. 38). Asa man is a created spirit he can be grateful (p. 39). Man 
glorifies God by presenting to “the Creator the gratitude of the crea- 
tion” (p. 41). “We possess our glory in serving the glory of 
God” (Ib.). Thus does Barth present in condensed form his whole 
systematic and practical theology combined in one beautiful whole, the 
making of which is the theologian’s work. We may view it as a great 
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circle of Love within which are two triangles with their apexes at the 
center of the circle, at which we see the Cross. The upper inverted 
triangle is God’s Grace; the lower triangle is man’s Gratitude. They 
meet at the Cross. When God looks down upon that Cross he sees 
Man; when men look up to the Cross they see God thereon. The 
God-Man is a Person. All of the reality thus symbolized must be 
described actually in terms of personality, in terms of thinking, feeling 
and willing, divine and human. Such an organized description is 
theology, or perhaps better, Reformation theology, evangelical and 
evangelistic and Biblical. Beyond this these lectures do not permit us 
to go, and possibly in our judgment of the author’s system of theology 
we have already gone beyond the limits set by them. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
3BUCE L. KERSHNER 


RELIGIOUS OR CHRISTIAN by O. Hallesby, Ph. D. The Augsburg 
Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1939. 


The title of this book is ambiguous. Both words are adjectives 
and, as there is no noun expressed, the reader is left to wonder what 
word should be supplied to properly convey the sense of the author. 
The implication is that he is drawing a distinction between something 
which by a strict application of New Testament teaching is Christian 
and something else which, by a general application of customary 
language, is religious. But a glance at the book shows that this is not 
the case. “Religious” describes something mixed with idolatry, re- 
ligiosity, and worldliness, with possibly a few elements of Christianity 
thrown in. “Christian,’’ on the other hand, is not something described 
as such by the New Testament but is something specified in the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene creed and the Athanasian Creed. The 
book resolves itself into an apology for credal Christianity with a very 
considerable polemical element injected into its content. 

It is a book on Christianity in some of its theoretical expressions. 
The author displays marvelous insight into the operations of the human 
mind. He is an explorer of the soul where he finds great, dark 
caverns, around which he throws much light though not a great deal gets 
inside. He is a friend of Augustine and while he would no doubt dis- 
claim the binding force of the old doctrine of necessity the clanking of 
the chains is quite evident to the reader as the spirit of the past goes 
stalking across the pages. He likes the Old Testament. In his jour- 
neys by thought, his caravan stops many times between its pages. He 
refers to many books of the New Testament but, while the reviewer 
fails to find any reference to the seventh chapter of Romans, the author 
seems to like it best. Its thought phases are congenial to him. He 
doesn’t seem to have discovered the Book of Acts at all, though the 
instances of conversion recorded in it would have saved him much 
searching. As presented by our author, theological conversion is a 
difficult thing and the strait and narrow way is not only strait and 
narrow but is steep and stony and hilly besides. Temptation and its 
dangers are portrayed in the chapter on this subject as having a hell- 
side and a heaven-side and the “most sensitive, the finest organs of 
our soul feel instinctively that they have been seized upon by the cold, 
clammy hand which invisibly reaches out from hell to seize us.”” While 
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reading this chapter we keep on the alert lest some unseen Luther cut 
loose with not very well directed aim of his inkstand at some unseen 
devil and we may need a bath or a new suit of clothes. Here, certainly, 
is a Christianity that is religious and a religion that is theological. 


JouN WycLIF AND THE ENGLISH BiIBLE by Melvin M. Cammack, 
B. A., M. A., B. D., American Tract Society. 


Mr. Cammack has set for himself the important task of ascer- 
taining what part John Wyclif had in giving us the English New 
Testament. This involves no inconsiderable labor and carries 
his investigations back to a time when the English language was in its 
infancy, English civil institutions were in their swaddling clothes, and 
English religion was in the house of the bishop of Rome. 

Wyclif was an adventurous spirit. He was one of the first stu- 
dents in the newly founded Balliol College at Oxford. By that time 
the university had passed its first century of history but it had not 
grown docile with the passing years. Students came from long dis- 
tances and grouped themselves together according to tribal or national 
origins. National feuds were sometimes fought out on the campus. 
With the Irish group the shillalah was as much a part of college equip- 
ment as the text book. Sometimes there were brawls between the 
students of Arts and those of Law, and theological disputes were more 
easily settled by muscular arguments than by rational. 

Whether Wyclif engaged in such strenuous scholastic exercises 
or not there was nothing in the Oxford of his time to cultivate the milde: 
virtues of the spirit and he became a legal and ecclesiastical warrior of 
the first order. He entered the university about 1325 and remained 
in connection with it until the time of his death in 1384. He spent 
eight years for a degree of M. A.; five, for another of M. Th.; and 
eight more for that of D. Th. All school work was done in Latin in 
which language he would sometimes lecture for a whole year on a 
single book of the Old Testament and another in the New. He was 
probably a member of Parliament and stood firmly on the Magna 
Charta, but held equally that just as it was the supreme authority for 
the state the Holy Scriptures were the great charter of the Christian 
religion. The latter part of his life was devoted to making the Bible 
accessible to the common people. When he began his work there was 
no copy of the Scriptures in the English Language ; several paraphrases 
of portions existed, and there was a very good translation of Psalms, 
but with these exceptions one had to be familiar with Latin to be able 
to use the Book. 
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One of the prime necessities for making any book popular is a 
language every one can read. This was just beginning to be true of 
English in the days of Wyclif. Norman French was used by the 
nobles, Latin by the clerics and scholastics, and Anglo-Saxon by the 
masses. He was the first great ecclesiastic to use the new language in 
his messages to the people. Langland, Gower, and Chaucer were using 
it but he used it more extensively and in a purer form. In 1363, while 
he was in Oxford, parliament was opened with a speech in English 
which, since then, has been the language of the nation. One reason 
for the popularity of the new language from the start was its peculiar 
property of expressiveness. Wyclif was remarkably apt in developing 
this peculiarity: thus, he translates John 6:61, “Jesus, knowing that 
his disciples would grutche (grouch) said to them . . .”” These words 
are almost modern and could not be more expressive than they are. 
Wyclif made his translation entirely from a Latin original: it is not 
certainly known that he was acquainted with Greek. This great work 
was all done before the days of the printing press and the difficulty 
encountered in securing copies for circulation was great and not easily 
overcome. This however was done by the personal popularity of the 
translator and the popular demand for the book. Few entire copies of 
it were made but portions, even small ones, were circulated and fre- 
quently copied. People gathered in groups to hear readings from it 
when readers visited their towns. Sometimes they paid almost in- 
credible prices for even a few hours’ use of a few sheets, and single 
pages circulated in communities for readings on occasions of public 
meetings. Children who were apt at memorizing would, by hearing 
passages read, in this manner be able to repeat lengthy quotations and 
were in demand for their services as reciters. Wyclif’s Bible became 
a part of the thought and religious life of the people in large areas of 
England and exercised a strong influence in the development of the 
national love of liberty which is such a marked trait of the English 
people. In spite of the ravages of time, out of the few copies that ever 
existed one hundred and seventy are still preserved. Of these, one 
carries the name of Henry VI; another, that of Henry VII; another, 
that of Edward VI; and one is said to have been presented to Queen 
Elizabeth by one of her chaplains as a birthday gift. 

Wyclif has been called the Morning Star of the Reformation. In 
a sense, this is true, but he looked down on a stormy world. He be- 
friended the common people and they stirred up the Peasants’ Rebel- 
lion. He stood for the freedom of the state from the church and his 
enemies haled him into court to answer for his rebellious teachings. 
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A violent dispute arose between the prosecution and the defense as to 
whether he should stand as a common criminal before the bar of the 
court, or sit as a scholastic doctor and defend his position by arguing 
his thesis. The scene became so disorderly and riotous that the Duke of 
Lancaster, for the defense, threatened to take Bishop Courtenay, for 
the prosecution, by the hair and drag him out of the building. Where- 
upon court adjourned and Wyclif was never again brought up on that 
charge. He made an effort to reform the church, and saw his doctrines 
condemned. But above the haze and vapors of the dawn the Morning 
Star looked upon a future day illumined with all the brilliance of the 
Light of the World. 


THE REVOLUTION OF NIHILISM: WARNING TO THE West by Hermann 
Rauschning. Alliance Book Corporation, Longmans, Green & 
b ob 
Company, New York, 1929. ‘Translated from the German by 
: 3S ’ 


kK. W. Dickes. 


This book was first printed in America in August of 1939. The 
fourteenth printing occurred in November of the same year. ‘The 
author belongs to the landed gentry of ast Prussia. He was educated 
for military service and was wounded in the World War. He later 
sought refuge from the political evils of his country by joining the Nazi 
party, and held the distinguished position of President of the Danzig 
Senate. Disagreement with Hitler later led him to withdraw from 
the party and flee the country. 

He has written a startling book. It is not another version of J/ein 
Kampf; even Hitler could not write that. It is Mein Kampf seen 
through the eyes of one who was once in the party but is now out. He 
sees the whole thing the world calls Naziism under the old name ot 
Nihilism which he affirms it is. Here he makes the chasm between 
democratic governments and non-democratic dictatorships dark and 
deep. The latter differ among themselves in detail of operation but 
agree that “the overthrow of all existing institutions is the indispensable 
prelude to a national renaissance.” Fascists, Bolsheviks, and Nazis 
may appear differently, speak differently, and act differently, but 
under the skin they are all the same revolutionists. We never expected 
anything else from the Bolsheviks but we have been deceived out and 
out by the Nazis. The union of parties that put the National Socialists 
into power in 1933 seemed to be a wise move, for at that time National 
Socialism appeared to be a harmless bond to hold the discordant groups 
together and for itself seemed at its last gasp. But it would have been 
scarcely possible to have made a greater mistake. No one then under- 
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stood that the aim of this party was the complete revolutionizing of the 
machinery of government and the complete domination of the country 
by themselves. Their leaders understood this perfectly well. They 
took possession of the key positions in the state, placed themselves in 
charge of every branch of civil and military power, and so co-ordinated 
the several agencies of government that none of their officials could be 
removed and that the way would be open for them to pursue any revolu- 
tionary course they wished to follow. Then came purges, concentration 
camps, sanguinary acts of personal violence, outraging of all human 
rights, and terrorism in comparison with which open revolution would 
have been a merciful relief. In this system, government is only an 
administrative machine; the power is in a party back of the govern- 
ment. The party has no policy or philosophy except that of revolution. 
It acts on the principle that violence in a supreme effort releases creative 
forces in society which lead to social and national renewal. This power 
must be expressed by a few leaders who alone know the objective for 
which it is exerted. The function of the masses is to follow blindly 
and obey without question. Moral problems are not raised. The 
word of the Fuhrer is a religious dictum and for the movement he has 
the value of a messiah. Such a revolutionary party can keep itself in 
power only by keeping up a state of revolution; thus old social, political 
and religious institutions are constantly being destroyed, weaker races 
being bullied or overrun, neighboring nations menaced, and the world 
kept in a state of ferment. And inevitably the time must come when 
the party will have to go over its own boundaries to upset the existing 
international order. In preparation for this the people must be kept 
busy; they must never be allowed time for thought; they must be al- 
ways surrounded by enemies ready to pounce upon them as a cat upon 
a mouse. Maybe their foes are the Bolsheviks,’or the French, or the 
English, or the Poles, or the Czechs, or the Jews, or the Catholics, or the 
preachers; always somebody to create terror and somebody to hate. 
But, our author asks, “What is this new order? It is simply action, 
whether conceived as a German social and economic revolution or as 
a world revolution or, finally, as the ‘eternal war’ which many men in 
high places in the movement consider to be the future condition of 
human society.” 

Back of this not always unconcealed rage for revolution lies the 
will to rule. A nation which grants independence to a smaller state 
which it could control is weak and decadent. The will to rule means 
subjecting to absolute domination all who can be brought under its 
power voluntarily or by force: this is virile. In colonial policy this 
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rule does not mean any sense of paternal interest in the welfare of the 
subjects. It is carried on under the policy of “leadership” to make way 
for the super-race and may be put into effect by a system of depopula- 
tion such as is being employed against the Jews in the Reich or by a 
system of shifting population as is the case with Poles and Czechs who 
must vacate their land for the use of the conquerors. This envisions 
a dominion stretching far beyond national limits. It is the ghost of the 
old Holy Roman Empire, throwing its ghastly shadow before the eyes 
of those who as in a troubled dream see the spectral forms of dreaded 
things to come. But no; it is not holy, it is not Roman, and, all the 
arguments to the contrary not withstanding, it is not Nordic; it is plain 
Ersatz. 

It must be borne in mind that the sublime purpose in all of this 
is the redistribution of the surface of the earth. Many are the schemes 
for working out this design but if all others should fail there is the last 
resort of an alliance with Russia and the attempt to partition the world 
from that point of view. “If Germany and Russia were to join to- 
gether, the Western Powers and the small states would be compelled to 
capitulate without a struggle.”” This was written before the German- 
Russian alliance, so it leaves us wondering whether the writer is a 
prophet or whether the other schemes of National Socialism have 
failed. 

But what about America? Is she left out of these world-embrac- 
ing schemes of re-partitioning and revolution? By no means. In the 
vast system of revolutionary “stutz punkte,” or key positions, estab- 
lished among the nations for revolutionary purposes by the National 
Socialist “Foreign Organization” she is well represented. The theory 
is that American institutions are unstable and that by sufficient agita- 
tion a condition of revolution can be brought about which will swing 
her into line without actual resort to arms. For it is a cardinal tenet 
with this revolutionary crowd that it is possible to create such a state of 
discord and disorganization in any country as to lead to the destruction 
of its established order. For this lamentable situation the Germany of 
today is the pitiable illustration. 

The firing squad, the concentration camp, the brutality of the 
Gestapo have done their work. The respectable and conservative 
elements which were once the glory of the old Reich, her universities, 
her camps, and her churches are scattered among the nations or gone 
to the great Valhalla. The army remains: and with its officers purged, 
its traditions sullied, its personnel recruited from the cradle and the 
grave, goes goose-stepping with its Junkers and its helots down the 
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bloody lane of revolution to the tempo of a paper hanger at its head 
with a pistol in one hand and a grenade in the other. Shades of Von 
Moltke, Ludendorf, and Bismarck! 


Tue PsALMs For Every Day Lire by Jane T. Stoddard. Cokesbury 
Press, 1939. 


In 1903 Rowland E. Prothero brought out his great book on the 
Psalms in Human Life. By aid of a vast collection of material, rang- 
ing through every period of Christian history, he illustrates the large 
place this body of devotional literature has had in the lives of men. To 
every one there comes a time, sooner or later, when emotions choke the 
channels of utterance and the heart must either be silent or find a 
language it cannot in its usual ways employ. Happy is he who in such 
an hour finds words to say for him what he cannot say for himself. 
To perform this necessary task has been the function of the Psalms 
in human history. Prothero’s book has been a benediction to students 
of the Psalms ever since it was printed by showing how men have found 
this comfort in every crisis of life. Now, after thirty-seven years, 
Miss Stoddard in a book of some 380 pages takes up a similar task 
ina similar way. Instead, however, of dividing her material into his- 
toric periods after the manner of Prothero, she follows the scheme of 
the English Psalter, arranging readings for morning and evening. She 
is not consistent in her use of the English Bible text but chooses that 
which seems best adapted to her purpose from the Authorized Version, 
the Revised Version, the Moffatt translation, the Prayer Book transla- 
tion, and others from foreign language texts. Her plan is to quote a 
verse and follow the quotation with appropriate comments and illustra- 
tions. Thus in commenting on the Shapherd Psalm she quotes a verse 
translated from the mediaeval hymn ‘Lauda’ Sion Salvatorem,” as 
follows: 


Very Bread, Good Shepherd, tend us; 
Jesu of Thy love befriend us; 

Thou refresh us, Thou defend us, 
Thine eternal goodness send us 

In the land of life to see. 


In a very human way, in this connection, she refers to an incident 
in the life of Ralph Connor who as a chaplain in the Canadian forces 
during the Great War was called upon to conduct his first funeral 
service in the line of duty. She quotes from his autobiography as 
follows : 
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“All the proper words for a burial service fled from my mind. 
They covered the boy’s face with his grey blanket and lowered him 
into a shallow grave. The words of the old Psalm came to me: 


‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want— 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil.’ 


“My mind began to work. Other words came to me—and | heard 
myself saying: ‘Let not your heart be troubled: . . . 

“At this point an enemy machine-gun opened fire somewhere. A 
queer patter as of rain drops on the leaves sounded overhead. The 
men dropped on their faces. I never heeded the patter. I was trying 
to get through my service for the dead. . . 

“T was relieved to note that my voice was quiet and steady. A few 
words of prayer—the committal—the benediction, and the service was 


over.” 
The book contains a thousand illustrations of a similar kind. 





